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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
Russell A. Alger is about to reply to the over- 
whelming adverse criticism which he inspired while 
holding the office of Secretary of War during the re- 
cent war with Spain. The reply wili take the form of 
an elaborate and detailed account of the war written 
from the point of view of the Secretary of War. He 
will tell how the new army was created, how it was 
fitted out, and how it was dispatched upon its “everal 
missions to Cuba, to Porto Rico, and to the Pi ippines, 
and he will describe in detail the obstacles which his 
department encountered and overcame. The book will 
be published in the late Spring by Harper & Brothers. 
An important chapter from it forms one of the feat- 
ures of the current number of The North American 
Review. 


Gen. 


An elaborately illustrated history of “‘ The War in 
South Africa,” by Capt. A. T. Mahan, the well-known 
naval expert, will be published next week by R. H. 
Russell, with an introduction by Sir John Bourinot, 
Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons and former 
President of the Royal Society of the Dominion. Capt. 
Mahan’'s text, which is embellished with over four 
hundred pictures in colors and in black-and-white, 
treats of the subject from a strategical and tactical 
point of view, and in the calm, unprejudiced style 
which has heretofore characterized this critic’s naval 
and military writings. The frontispiece is by Frederic 
Remington; other color work is by De Thulstrup, Reu- 
terdahl, Hering, Wenzell, and Klepper, while the black- 
and-whites are by Stevens and Methfessel. Hundreds 
of photographs in reproduction make up the illustrated 
feature of the work. 


We hear that the redoubtable Major Pond has again 
been trying to induce the equally redoubtable Mr. Kip- 
ling to come over here to lecture, The first attempt 
was made several years ago. Evidently the Major be- 
lieves that sufficient time has elapsed for Mr. Kipling 
to change his mind. He set forth his reasons mag- 
nificently in his first letter to Major Pond, a passage 
of which reads as follows: ‘“ There is such a thing as 
paying a hundred and twenty-five cents for a dollar, 
and, though I suppose there is money in the lecturing 
business, it seems to me that the bother, the fuss, tha 
being at everybody's beck and call, the night journeys, 
and so on, make it very dear, I have seen a few men 
who lived through the fight, but they did not look 
happy.” 


Edmund Gosse, the eminent English literary review- 
er, has written a critical and biographical sketch of the 
ati eke post, wate ane which appears 
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in the January number of The Century. 
believes that the head of the author of “ 
and Paolo” and “ Herod,” will be saved by the poet’s 
own keen sense of humor; it will not even be turned by 
the almost universal chorus of praise which has been 
called forth by his poems. 
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The January number of The Critic will contain a 
entitled “ A Reading of 
Life.”’ It is composed of two parts, ‘“‘ The Vital Choice ” 
and “ The Test of Manhood,” and is said to be in this 
poet’s usual vein, or, possibly, a little more so. That 
member of a well-known London publishing house, 
George M. Smith, begins his memoirs in the same 
number, deals with the founding of The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, and presents much interesting matter, including 
hitherto unpublished documents and letters. 


Prof. Barrett 
America,” 


Wendell’s “A Literary of 
published here by Charles S 
being well received in London, 


viewers frankly thank the 


History 


where most of the re- 
Harvard man for his infor- 
and praise his scheme of presentation. Some 
of them, however, seem to feel that there is some- 
thing wanting. Just what that something-is we were 
unable to determine, as the omission was usually im- 
plied in melancholy generalizations toward the end of 
the articles rather than indicated by serious criticism, 
until we came to the following, which, written by one 
bolder and possibly less responsible than the rest, re- 
vealed the shortcoming in its painful entirety: ‘“ Apart 
from the literary value of the work, English publishers 
would be very grateful if the author would show why a 
work which sells 5,000 copies in this country should 
circulate to the extent of 40,000 across the Atlantic, 
happened in a recent case; while another book, 
was a great success here, fell absolutely flat in 
1ca, 


as 
which 
Amer- 


Harper & Brothers will publish early in February 
‘The Life of the Emperor Frederick,” by Margarethe 
von Poschinger, edited by Sidney Whitman. Frau von 
Poschinger is the wife of Heinrich von Poschinger, who 
compiled the ‘‘ Conversations with 
recently published by the Harpers; for many years he 
was a Privy Councilor in the Reichsamt des Innern. 
The forthcoming work presents an interesting collec- 
tion of documents and letters, which, with the com- 
ments of the author, gives not only a picture of Ger- 
man politics and Court life, but throws considerable 
light upon European diplomacy of the time. The let- 
ters include several from Field Marshal Count Blu- 
menthal, who died the other day, and who, in the wars 
of 1866 and 1870 and 1871, served the Crown Prince 
Frederick as Chief of Staff. 


Prince Bismarck,” 


With the death of Mme. Edgar’ Quinet the other day 
in Paris, what might be called an unegotistical and 
unselfish Marie Bashkirtseff passed away. Her fa- 
ther was the Moldavian poet Assaki, and her hus- 
band was Quinet, the historian, to whom she was de- 
voted as a wife as long as he lived, and whose memory 
she has most zealously guarded. She received a pen- 
sion of 3,000f. from the French Government, and lived 
in a small flat in the Rue de Tournon, where she 
wrote “ Mémoires d’Exil,” “ Journal du Siége,” “ Sen- 
tiers de France,” and a book on education. The con- 
cluding days of her life were devoted to editing Quinet’s 
correspondence with Michelet and to the creation of 
the Edgar Quinet School for Girls. It is said that 
Michelet confided to her husband his love letters, which 
reveal an episode of uncommon dramatic and sensitive 
interest, and that these epistles were in turn passed on 
to the widow. Mme. Quinet has undoubtedly left some 
record of them, and we shall know before long whether 
they are to be made public, as all of the persons con- 
cerned are now dead. 


One interesting Lisiens of “ Stage 1 Lyries,” by Harry 
B. Smith, which is being published by R. H. Russell, 
is the illustrations made by Archie Gunn, Ray Brown, 
and BE. W. Kemble, together with character portraits 
of the popular players who have appeared in Mr. 
Smith’s operas and musical comedies. Here is Lillian 
Russell, when she was first winning her way into pub- 
lic favor. Here, too, is Francis Wilson in Napoleonic 
costume and pose, in “The Little Corporal.” Marie 
Tempest, De Wolf Hopper, frank Daniels, Edna May, 
and, in fact, all popular stars in the lighter kind of 
theatrical entertainment, are represented in these 
pages, which certainly form an interesting document 
in American stage history. There are, too, “ coon 
songs,” (whose words read much better than they 
sound from the stage,) and these are illustrated by B. 
W. Kemble, the Rembrandt of the Afro-American citi- 
zen. The lighter songs dealing with the foibles and 
flirtations of the unfair sex, the love songs of light 
opera, are illustrated by Archie Gunn, an artist par- 
ticularly responsive when his models happen to be 
pretty girls. Other illustrations are by Ray Brown. 
The pictures are rather oddly set in the text and ar- 
ranged as borders for the pages, the ettect being novel 
tnd attractive, — $ 
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A Vast Territory, Little Rial and Yet the Cradle, 


Not of Islam Alone, But of the Hebrew Race.* 


Written for THe New York Times SaturDAY REVIEW 


By George H. Warner. 


One of Wr. 
mione,” 


Emerson's most 
contains 
puzzle to one reader at 
Though we still “ 


qusnaring poems, “ Her- 
lines that long been a 
least, and perhaps to many. 
follow her flying feet” in pursuit of 
the not idle meaning of the poem, one of its allusions 
now becomes 

subtle purpose, 


some have 


ours. Emerson for his own 
this daughter of Menelaus and Helen, 
promised in marriage to Orestes, but by the chance of 


war becoming another's bride. 


borrows, 


Orestes is disconsolate; 

On a mound an Arab lay, 

And sung his sweet regrets 

And told his amulets: 

The Summer bird 

His sorrow heard, 

And, when he heaved a sigh profound 

The sympathetic swallow swept the ground 
‘If it be as they said, she was not fair, 

Beauty's not beautiful to me, 

But sceptred genius, aye inorbed, 

Culminating in her sphere. 

This Hermione absorbed 

The lustre of the land and ocean, 

Hills and islands, cloud and tree, 

In her form and motion.” 

* * ® - af * 
‘Higher, dear swallows! 
Ah! heediess how the 
Say, was it just, 

In thee to frame, in me to trust, 
Thou to the Syrian couldst belong.” 


Mind not what I say, 
weak are strong, 


It is easy enough to understand Orestes a Syrian, 
but how Arab? Why does the poet use tnese 
synonyvmously? Because they are synonymous. Not 
that both terms modern; but that the racial 
base of the two peoples and the two countries was the 
same; that is, ethnically the base within historic times 
was the same. And not only was the 
same, but the geographical 
fixed, and indisputable 


terms 


are not 


basis the 
unity is apparent, 
than the ethnic. The historian 
and the theologian have conspired to separate the col- 
umn of land that stands at the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean—Syria, Judea, all 
called Palestine in base, 
Arabia. But no fact is more 
this moment than that 


ethnic 
more 


and Galilee 
maps, from their 
evident to the reviewer at 
all Canaan and Phoenicia, and 
on up to the Orontes, was originally a part of that 
peninsula now called Arabia—a part of the home of 
that race which for the want of a less traditional and 
fabulous name we call the Shemites. 

The modern mapmakers have been in the conspiracy 
to deprive Arabia of either its base or its apex, as we 
may choose to view it. This view depends upon wheth- 
er we are coming up from the Southern Ocean or com- 
ing from Europe. The modern mapmaker suspends 
Arabia somewhere in geographical space between 
Africa and Asia, belonging to neither, and casts it upon 
a scale of “ statute miles’ that makes it appear like a 
miniature appurtenance of a noble Palestine, and then 
gives it a hue of arid land and desolation in amazing 
contrast with the milk and honey of its neighbor. 


Samaria, now 


modern 


In our atlases Arabia looks like a mail pouch hung 
up by the side of some railway station, pretty empty, 
but to be hooked off by the flying historian, and the 
more rapid essayist whenever it becomes necessary to 
point a moral or adorn a passage. To most at present 
this Arabia is mainly the “ Cradle of Islam.” A pretty 
old cradle. For long before Mohammed drove out both 
Jews and Christians from the home of the new reform 
he began, long before the Phoenician navigated the 
Mediterranean, long before Israel drove out his de- 
generate kinsmen from Canaan, long before the Eu- 
phrates dwellers felt the pressure of the invader on 
their lands, Arabia was the cradle of the “ Semite.” 

Let us frame for ourselves an ancient Semitica. 
Begin at that stern outpost of time and the Moral Law, 
Sinai, or, rather, the northwest corner of Arab‘a, 
Petrea, at Suez, about 30 degrees north latitude, run 
south along the sea incarnadined by the blood of the 
drowned Psaraoh; along the west shore of that scene 
of varied desert, mountain, and garden till Cape Bab 
el Mandeb is reached at about 13 degrees north, say, a 
matter of some fifteen hundred miles. Thence run along 
the Gulf of Aden and the Arabian Sea northeastwardly 
a matter of twelve hundred miles to about latitude 22 
degrees north, at Cape Ras el Had. From this point 
we must change our ~ourse and run northwest along 
the Gulf of Oman, past Muscat, through the Strait of 
Ormuz, and thence on, more westerly, through the Per- 
sian Gulf as far as Bassora. How far? To about the 
thirtieth parallel; that is about a thousand miles— 
that Sinus Persicus having long deceived us as to its 
length and its real position in the ancient world we 
could not without fresh measurements believe that it 
covered six hundred miles of good space, lying obliquely 
northwest and southeast. 

If now we run along this thirtieth parallel west- 
ward to Suez, or, better still, Port Said, in scion: 32 
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@egrees, we have modern, but not yet 
ancient Arabla, Here ts a little pocket in 
our cartography that contains some 1,000,- 
000 square miles, about four times the size 
of France, about as large as all the United 
States east of the Mississippi River! 
But this enormous country so fallen 
of our ken is not enough for our awakened 
sense of geography. We have not yet 
found all our ancient Semitica We 
have not included the cone of desert 
that the thirtieth parallel runs 
nearly as far up as the thirty-fifth parallel, 
the Syrian which beyond 
Damascus and divides the western fertile 
provinees on the Mediterranean from Meso- 
potamia the Euphrates. This desert is 
the silent, unchangeable, immovable, un- 
answering sphinx of Semitic history. 
Around the head of this impassable thou- 
sand miles of sand and basalt pass all the 
currents of emigration, play all the 
of ambition, of commerce, 
literature, of art, of intrigue, 
between the Eastern Western 
world for many thousand At least, 
that is what this thinks. 
But let him text of 
this book 


out 


ol 
vel 
passing 


desert, reaches 


on 


and 


forces war, of 


of and 
and the 
years 

reviewer 
the 


love 


present 
not in 


him 


confess it is 
has before 


He thinks that it Is this desert that dl- 
vided into two streams the developing 
Semitic race, one branch following the ara- 
ble lands the Red Sea littoral, peo- 
pling Canaan, Phoenicia, and Syria, while 
the other branch emerges from the west 
side of the Persian Gulf, and at the head 
of that sea tends eastward, occupying the 
valley of the Euphrates, surging far north, 
till it at length flows around the head of 
the meets its kindred on the 
shores Mediterranean. 

What if this desert had not 
the white races 
divided people, with 
into 
. instead 
had 

have 
that 
world, 


he 


along 


and 
of the 


desert 


separated this 
of the: world 
ever-varying 
differing relig- 
of war and jeal- 
united Semitica? 
developed of it a 
the 


one of two 
into a 


political aspirations, 


ions? Suppose 


ousies, there been a 
There 
racial 
fate of 
And again, let 
earlier date Had 
tween Babylonia 
or had it 
civilizations 
might have 
could have 


would out 


force might have changed 


the 
sO, 


of 
barrier 


us 
the 
and 

overcome 
could have 
resulted a 
saved the 


conjecture 

desert 
Egypt not existed, 
that those two 
united, there 
civilization that 
Eastern world those 
thousands of years of wars and sufferings 
And there might, on the 
have of that great 
development call Greece 
with its Europe 


an 
be- 


been so 


contrary, also 


been none intellectual 


we and Judea 
resultant 

But 
point, which 
the Per Gulf 
map of Semitica 
Euphrates, 
as far as 
Hittite 
constantly 


we must come back to 


was 


our starting 
the head 
complete our 
to the 
twardly, 
Aleppo,) 


Bassora, at of 


We 
Run 


lan must 
eastwardly 
north we 


modern 


valley 
(or 
territory as a 


up it 

Haran, in 
but 
thence leav- 
Hebrew Tad- 
to the left, then include Damascus 
left also; the Mediter- 
Sea may “ay, the 
along that sea 
This is 
arrangement, 


fair average 
varying, boundary; 
ing Palmyra, or, as the 
mor, far 
on the 
ranean 
Oronte 
to the 
forced 


one 


said, 


thence to 
at what point we 


thence southward 


place of beginning. 


geographical 


not a 
but a 
may see 
natural and 
how truly from 
block of land 
east, with 


on 

real 
the 

proceeds 


iny good map a perfectly 
geographical f: 


Mediterrane 


wet. See 
this 
toward the so 
barrier, 


an vast 
ith- 
natural 


will be 


no no water 
oft any 
that is, that 
dis 


mapmaker 


there 
except 


division, and 
further 
we 
minds 
shows 


no need 
plea 
at 


that 


one, and 


must once and forever abuse 
trick of the 
Babylonia away off 

dis¢ 
fact, 


north 


our 
that 
the 


of 
alone far to 
with anything, 

Babylon itself lay 
of Jerusalem, and 
while Nineveh wa 
parallel Antioch lie 
north of And thi 
a geographical Semitica, by what 
ime our mapmakers call it, or 
the 


the 


southward, onnected 


while, in on a 
parallel 

line th 
from the 
and far 


land wa 


about in 
Tyre not far 
on which 
Damascus all 
ever what 
ind ever 


called 


lame ambitious 


ples of 


ertive 


peo- 


territory themsel 


author of this very interes 
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Arabia 
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which now exists at 


these 
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Jiddah 
or miles at narrative 


ill Kindly traditions not 
His 
(appendix) ha but 


but 


by birth or adoption 


table 


our era 


chrono- 
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Queen 


date 
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birth 
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ital of Islam 
is still a 
there. 


Such has been the splendor of the Arab 


affairs, from 
61, 


The 


of Mohammed in 
llegira, (A. H , <i d D 
Medina was later, 
Mecca has been the irered cap- 

jut Medina, 300 miles away, 


shrine, Mohammed's 


the 


om eight years 


tomb being 
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conquest of all the world which it was then 
desirable to conquer, that the. ordinary 
historian has neglected to speak of the 
tribes, the fabric of Arabian society, and 
of the country itself. This author has per- 
formed a great service in giving us an inte- 
rior and in some cases a minute view of this 
vast country. Appendix II. gives the reader 
a table of the three principal divisions 
the Anaeze or Bedouin tribes which range 
up through the Syrian desert, the Ahl Es- 
Shemmal or northern tribes, as distin- 
guished from the Ahl El-Kibly or south- 
ern tribes. These three divisions have nu- 
merous sub-divisions, and a study of these 
will explain why, with the family as well 
as the tribal affinities and claims, and the 
desert and mountain regions, 
Arabia has never really come under Turk- 
ish rule, except in a few accessible 
by water The Arabs exist to-day in a state 
of partial independence in complete 
freedom in the desert oases and mountains, 
In Appendix III. the writer has generous- 
ly given a bibliography which students and 
librarians will be glad to receive. Under the 
divisions the geography, manners, and cus- 
toms, history, Islam, Christianity, and mi 
sions, and the language and literature, sev- 
hundred authorities are carefully 
noted, with date of their writing, which 
shows great research and an acquaintance 
with European languages and literature ot 


inaccessible 
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has been inspired 
ceeding interest 
most valuable 


author 
the value and ex- 
theme, though the 
book contains 
travel and 


sources no doubt the 
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personal 
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the country and 
countries and to 
exceedingly interesting. Though a 
he has earned the title Fellow 
tovyal Geographical Society of England, 
How 
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residence in Arabia. 
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its re- 
history, 
young 


of 


to 
man, of 
the 
and has been in Arabia twelve years 
he came to there is explained 
book. He, with three or four others, 
dents of divinity in the Theological Sem- 
inary at New Brunswick, N. J., in 1888 
banded themselves together to become 
missionaries, and at length fixed 
Arabia as the most dry and needy 
within their knowledge for their 
Duteh Reformed Church finally 
the responsibility for the work thes 
men had begun, the mission is 
apparently permanent 
Mr. Jumes S. Dennis, 
introduction to this 
what apologetically, and needlessly bes 
that the fact that it is the work of a mis- 
sionary may not prejudice the reader. The 
book is from the view, 
but it is all The 
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a literary He is in dead 
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Sea part as a suzerainty of Egypt, and we 
do not remember to have anywhere read 
about the exodus of the British from Egypt. 
We are glad to see that our author finds in 
all parts of Arabia that British rule is good 
rule, and tends to safety, to schools, to 

sntific medicine, the of soap 
and water. 
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We must not pass over without comment 
the later chapters, which relate to the mis- 
sionaries to the Mohammedans, from Ray 
mond Lull, who was stoned to death in 
1315, down to Henry Martyn, (1811,) and 
the men who in Syria have translated the 
Bible into Arabic have supplied the 
Asiatic countries literature Chris- 
tianity 
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likely to take precedence of it as a part of 
a great European line to India. 

Our author's travels in what was once 
Babylonia are interesting, with descriptions 
of the date palm tree and its fruit on which 
everybody lives, with a not very appetizing 
account of the date that is shipped to the 
United States Among the documents of 
most value shown the map of Arabla 
Felix of Ptolemy, Niebuhr’s map of the 
Persian Gulf, and an excellent map of 
Arabia and its surroundings, showing what 
parts are still held by the Turks, what 
British protectorates, and what 
pendent, well as that part 
which lies on the Persian Gulf 
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CATHARINE BOOTH, 


The, Saintlike Founder of the Salva- 
tion Army.* 

This remarkable 
@ book of unusual 
T. Stead of London, 
itor of The Review of 


woman is the subject of 


interest 


Reviews, and 


complished journalist and aggressive philan- | 


of 
among 

left 
uy 


once 


to the life 
that 
have 


life 


introduction 
Stead remarks 


In his 
Mr. 


religious 


thropist. 
Mrs. Booth 
all the 
the impress of their thoughts and 
England of Mrs. Booth 
the most conspicuous, the most 
and the most modern. Alone 
compelling 


teachers who 
von 
is 


at 
typical, 


to-day, 


among women, 
the practical 
precept, ‘In 
free, male nor 
Christian 


in 
the 
bond 


succeeded 
recognition of 
Christ, neither 


she 
apostolic 
nor 
female, in the organization of the 
Church.” 

Catharine Booth was born in 1829 
the hills of Derbyshire. Her father 
local preacher, her mother an out-and-out 
Methodist rigid the 
charge of every 
she all 
panion, her 
her 


among 
was a 
austere and in dis- 
duty 
tenderness; she was her com- 
confidant, her spiritual direct- 
The Bible Catha- 
rine's earliest lesson book. When only five 
used to read it 
before she was 
Sacred Book from 
cover eight At the age of fourteen 
had pat all doctrine which did 
not harmonize with her innate perceptions 
of what was right and true, In the same 
year she was obliged to leave school, owing 
to a spinal complaint, which compelled her 
to spend the next lying on her back. 
The devouring energy stored up in the 
frail and ailing body being denied all phy- 
sical outlet found ample oceupation in the 
of and Church history. 
Among other religious books studied 
was Butler's Among the di- 
vines, Wesley, Finney, and Fletcher, Mo- 
sheim’'s and Meander's “ Ecclesiastical 
History '’ were epitomized. Newton's elab- 
of the prophecies of the 
ingenious attempt to fit 
was too much for her, and 
brushed them remarking that 
since so many learned men and able peo- 
ple differed regarding the it would 
be unwise for me time and 
efforts in striving to come clearer 
conclusion.” 

At fifteen she was converted and dedi- 
cated herself to her Creator in language 
emphatic that it is worth transcribing: “I 
consecrate myself, this hour, for Thee to 
live or to die, or to suffer for the salvation 
of men I put away from me and abjure 
all other objects and motives the end 
of my existence. I will only engage my- 
self to secondary matters in order to help 
me oarry this, the great primary object of 
my life, into execution, Thou shalt have 
every hour, every faculty, every being I 
possess, Thou shalt have all,” &c. 

Thus fortified, this marvelous child-wo- 
man entered upon a life of forty-six years 
of unremitting toil and labor In the vine- 
yard of her Master—a life more pregnant 
and abiding in practical Christian woftk 
than that of any woman or man of the 
century. It would be extremely interesting 
to recount the work of this mether of Is- 
rael during these long. years, as well as 
her domestic life, but we have already oc- 
cupied so much space that we can only re- 
fer those interested in the work of this ex- 
traordinary woman to Mr. Stead’s life of 
her. When it is borne In mind that Mrs. 
Booth was a devoted wife, and mother of 
eight children, all of whom she reared, in 
delicate health, having a chronic affection 
of the spine and a weak heart, to under- 
take and accomplish all she did, @Ppears 
almost superhuman; yet her faith and 
spiritual nature, were so strong, she did it 
to the end, believing that as her days so 
would be her strength; and so it was. 


It was Catharine Booth who made the 
Salvation Army the great instrument that 
it has become of revealing to the world 
the capacities and resources of her own 
sex. She and her husband built up out of 
recruits gathered in the highways and by- 
ways of the land, what is to all intents 
and purposes a vast world-wide church. 
When she began to preach, the Salvation 
Army, as a finality, had not been con- 
ceived. Thirty years ago it consisted of 
one man and his wife, without money, with- 
out influential friends, without even a place 
of worship they could call their own. In 
May, 1898, built up out of the poorest mem- 
bers of the community, it had 15,019 of- 
ficers, who were attached to 6,281 different 
“corps”? and “ outposts."’ They also had 
the help of 83,662 local officials, 14,500 
bandsmen, and 1,647 others engaged in so- 
cial work. The total annual circulation of 
the papers published by the army was 52,- 
000,000 copies, and the weekly attendance at 
the meetings averaged over 5,500,000. The 
“social work,"’ homes for women, slum 
posts, night shelters, food depots, &c., giv- 
ing accommodations for 11,307. The mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army raise in Eng- 
jiand a sum of no less than £1,000,000 per 
annum; the amount raised and expended 
in the United States, where the army has 
732 ‘‘ corps’ and “ outposts,"’ is also very 
large, but not so large, in proportion, as 
that of England. 


Well may Mr. Stead remark that this 
work of Catharine Booth and her husband 
is a miracle of our time, and that no wo- 
man of the Victorian era, unless it be the 
monarch who gives her name to the epoch, 
has done more to help in the making of 
modern England than Catharine Booth, 
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the founder saint of the Salvation Army. 
This is not the opinion of a sentimental 
philosopher, but of practical philan- 
thropist, who for nearly twenty years en- 
joyed the friendship of Mrs. Booth, 
kept in touch with her work, 
quently attending the services of the army. 

On of St. 
Paul's, having expressed his curiosity 
interest in the work of this new 
movement, Mr. Stead took the good Canon 
with him. He relates the following amusing 
incident connected with the 


a 


and 
not 
one occasion, Canon Liddon 
and 
religious 


Visit, 


shows the 
“ Church " 
work at 
tancy to 


attitude of the 
toward evangelistic 


and 
dignitaries 
that time, and the 
appear to countenance 
Mr. Stead writes: 


took a hansom and drove off east- 
Canon Liddon had no sooner seated 
himself in the hansom than he began to 
tuke off the white collar which is the dis- 
tinguishing badge of the cleric. ‘‘ I hope 
you will not think,” said he, pleasantly, 
‘that this savors of a lack of moral cour- 
age, but,’’ he added, as he carefully ad- 
justed his black necktie, ‘‘ people are so 
troublesome and correspondence is such a 
burden to me. If I were not to change my 
collar, I would be recognized, and all next 
week I should be bothered by good, mis- 
taken people, whose letters [ could not ig- 
nore, either protesting against my attend- 
ing a service of the Salvation Army or in- 
quiring if it was true, and if so, why? It is, 
therefore, only for the avoidance of useless 
friction that I make this change.” At last 
we reached the spacious and well-lighted 
hall, and in order to minimize the possi- 
bility of being recognized, we took up our 
seats in a remote corner beneath the gal- 
lery. What was our consternation, before 
we had been seated five minutes, to see a 
clergyman of the Church of England clam- 
bering over the forms to us! When he 
reached us he said: ‘‘Oh, Canon Liddon, I 
am delighted to see you here!"’ The meet- 
ing was of the ordinary type; there were 
testimonies, prayers, and lively singing. 
Among others who testified was a girl ina 
Salvation Army bonnet and the regulation 
dress, and a stoker from some steamer in 
the London docks, whose grimy face did 
not prevent him from taking part in the 
service, much to the delight of the Canon, 
who sighed as he said: ‘* We could not get 
such men to St. Paul’s."” When we left, we 
walked back through the city. Canon Liddon 
was deeply impressed. He was at first some- 
what silent, but after a time he said: “It 
fills me with shame! I feel guilty when I 
think of myself! To think of these poor 
people, with their imperfect grasp of truth! 
And yet what a contrast between what they 
do and what we are doing ! When I com- 
pare all the advantages we enjoy, we who 
yossess the whole body of truth. and 
Row little use we make of it, how little ef- 
fect we produce compared with that which 
was palpable at that meeting. | take shame 
to myself when I think of it.”’ 
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We 
ward 
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To most of us the work of the Salvation- 
ists and its power in the world to humanize 
and Christianize a class of people inhabit- 
ing the slums of our large cities, little 
understood. The Committee of Fifteen ap- 
pointed to what can be in 
cuing our own fair city from its vice and 
degradation will find in this book of Mr 
Stead an inspiration far more practical, 
more thorough and hopeful, than any we 
have seen suggested. a W. B 
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Stevenson's “ Father Damien ”—A New 
Reprint.* 

If it is possible at this late to find 
Stevensonians who do not own copies of his 
“ Father Damien,’ they may be interested 
in knowing of this bookish-looking 
reprint in volume form of one of the early 
issues of The Cornhill Booklet. The pres- 
ent edition of ‘‘ Father Damien: An Open 
Letter to the Reverend Dr. Hyde of Hono- 
lulu,” shows the most attractive typogra- 
phy, prettily designed head and tail pieces 
and initial letters. The paper has an agree- 
able yellowish tint, while its well-cut type 
is set solidly, with very little use of lead- 
ing, the result being a most attractive page 
and, although the type small, one re- 
markably easy to read. 

The little book, which is plainly bound in 
gray cloth, contains Canon Rawnsley’s 
sonnet on Father Damien, a good reproduc- 
tion of the Edward Clifford portrait of 
Damien on Japan paper, with a fac simile 
autograph three-line inscription of the lat- 
ter’'s. This is followed by an interesting 
little introduction by Edwin Osgood Grover, 
succeeded by extracts from three letters by 
Stevenson included in the published “ Let- 
ters,’ referring to his visit to Molokai— 
one to his wife, one to Sidney Colvin, and 
one, most striking of all, to James Payn. 
The recent death of the latter, revealing his 


intense sufferings, throws new light upon 
the personality, the sympathy, and courage 
of both writer and recipient. 

“*There'are Molokais everywhere,’ said 
Mr. Dutton, Father Damien's dresser, ‘ but 
you are new landed in yours, * * * and 
I wish you with all my soul the patience 
and courage which you will require,’ " 

Of the fineness and value of the letter 
itself too much cannot be said. It is per- 
haps best described in the following words 
taken from the most interesting volume of 
Stevensoniana ever published: * Robert 
Louis Stevenson: A Study by A. B., with a 
Prelude and Postiude by L. I. G.,” in a 
beautiful little privately printed edition, 
limited to 250 copies, and published by 
Copeland, & Day in 1895. 

Both from its very limited issue, and the 
fact that it was not regularly pub.ished, 
this book has never been widely known, 
and should be republished at once. The 
initials are, of course, those of Miss Alice 
Brown and Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Of the Father Damien Letter, Miss Brown 


writes: 

“The vitriol etching of the Letter to the 
Reverend Dr. Hyde. e letter has a double 
value. In that swift rebuking he takes up 
arms for another, and in the act reveals 
himself... His justice spits a scornful con- 
cession, Yet it is justice still, Father Da- 
mien was dirty; he owns it, But, oh, sa- 
ered ministry of love! to-day ‘there is not 
a clean cup or towel in the Bishop home 
but dirty Damien washed it.’ These pages 
overrun by the fire of scorching justice 
still are burning, and will burn; they only 
need one commentary—Stevenson’s own 
conclusion to his interpretation of Christ's 
teaching to accept and pardon all: ‘ But 
when another's face is buffeted, perhaps 
a little of the lion will become us best,’ ’ 


*FATHER DAMIEN: AN OPEN LETTER TO 
THE REVEREND DR. HYDE OF HONO- 
LULU. (With extracts from three Private 
Letters.) "By Robert Louis Stevenson, and an 
Introduction by Edwin Osgood Grover. 1000. 
Alfred jett. Post, pp. 23. Boston: The 
Oornhill let. . 
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“‘No story so pure, so charming, so appealing, is to be 


found in all literature.” 
love itself,” 


“Tt has all the charm that is in 
“The author gives us the ineffably sweet 


story with a wit, a tact, a manner that make one wonder 


we ever thought of love as a 


tale that was old and stale.” 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York, 


THE SOLDIER AND THE SAILOR. 


The American sailor has had the advantage of a pict- 


uresque environment. His 
imagination. 


Paul Jones. 


story has appealed to the 


It began with such heroes as Commodore 


The soldier has worked like a pioneer and the eye of the 
world has been less attracted to him, even when he was 


engaged in exciting encounters with the Indians. 


has deserved recognition and 
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Particularly timely are two contrasting and yet com- 


rade books just published by 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 


THE STORY OF 
THE SOLDIER. 


By General G, A. Forsyta, U. S. Army (re- 
tired). Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“No romance could be more 
Philadelphia Item. 

‘*A Tale of thrilling interest.’’—New York Ob- 
server. 

‘A yery complete and vivid picture of the de- 
velopment of the West from a military point of 
view, with side lights on the civil war.'’—The 
Churchmen. 


entertaining.’'— 





COMMODORE 
| PAUL JONES, 
5 CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


| with Photogravure 
| $1.50. 


|; ‘' It has the interest of an absorbing romance. 
It presents all the salient facts in the life of the 
| redoubtable John Paul, and does it in such a way 


| that they will not readily be forgutten.""—N, ¥, 
| Advertiser. 


12mo, cloth, 
Portrait and Maps, 


Commercial 
‘**One of the most fascinating stories that has 

ever been told concerning a typical personality.”’ 
Philadelphia Item 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ye Gods and Little Fishes 


A Travesty on the Argonautic 
Expedition in Quest of the 
Golden Fleece. 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D., author 
of ‘** Book on the Black Bass,” etc., ete. 


8vo. Decorated. On deckle edge paper. 
Price $2. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


“The entire subject has been most felici- 
tously limned, and on every page one realizes a 
sunny smile or two, The lines ripple along with 
the charming cadence of a tinkling brook, as 
the characters and events ripen before one in 
pleasing pictures of mirth and jollity.’’ 


Decorated in classic style by J. L. Ludlow, 
with borders, full-page drawings, 135 versal let- 
ters, title page, frontispiece, cover design, etc, 


The most fun-provoking, 
structive book of the season. 


attractive and in- 


THE FAMILY EXPENSE BOOK 


19 


01 


A printed Account Book, with appropriate columns and printed headings for keep- 
ing a complete record of Family Expenses for each day, week, and month of the year, 


with an itemized statement of expenditures for the year. 


Also, a servant's account, 


showing name, date of engagement, and rate of wages, with dates and amounts of cash 


payments, 12mo. Cloth. 


There is no such incentive to a wise economy 
as the habit of exact accounts, of knowing 
where money goes to. The thoughtless spirit 
that ‘‘ when it is spent it is spent, and who 


By mail, postpaid, 50c. 


cares how," is a spirit of waste and careless- 
ness, Strict accounts are as necessary for the 
household as for the store or the manufactory.— 
Commercial Gazette. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers 


CINCINNATI, Q@ 





WRITING A BOOK. 


{A Successful AGthor Tells of Her 
Experiences with Readers and 
Publishers—Has Never Seen 
an Editor. 


For obvious reasons the 
confessions has requested that her name 
be withheld from the public. Readers may 
be glad to know, however, that two books 
by her have been among the distinet suc- 
cesses of the last two years, They were 
published in New York by one of the 
oldest houses we have here, and the “ huge 
pile’ of her books referred to as seen in 
a shop window stood not far from. the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third 


Street. 


writer of these 


Having written two small books which 
have been published by a reputable house 
and which have been pleasantly received 
by both press and public, and having just 
completed a third which I devoutly pray 
may meet the same fate, I feel that [ may 
henceforth deem myself an author. 

I have been constdered such for 
time among my numerous acquaintances, 
as 1 made my literary bow with a short 
story popular magazine some five 
Being of the feminine gender, 
presented to strangers 
“an authoress,”’ It at these times that 
I wish I were a man 

The social side of authorship is extremely 
At least once a week I am 
I “came to write."’ This is 
do not know. When I say 
questioner elucidates by asking 
educated and how I have 
Never having been through 
Journalism,’ my answer is 
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in a 
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interesting 
asked how 
difficult, for I 
80, my 
where I 
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a “School of 
not satisfactory. 

“You must 


was 


great deal in order 
to get all those ideas," ig frequently said 
to me. [ reply that I do read great 
deal, being naturally bookish, but that it is 
the great object my Hfe to keep from 
getting ideas from books. ‘“ Plagiarist,”’ 
to an author, is like the old ery of ** Wolf,” 
and when is once assimilated it 
is difficult to distinguish it from 
one’s own 

{ am often asked how long it takes 
book. I am ashamed to 
the secret escapes, 
I am naturally truthful and find it 
to parry a direct question. The 
time spent in composition is always greet- 
ed with astonishment, and I can read the 
questioner's inference that if I do so 
well in short a time, what might I 
if 1 really worked! 

This always distasteful, so I 
to add that the composition is a very 
part the writing of a book, 
that authors’ moods differ. For my 
I never until my material is 
arranged mind, and I often 
notes which I been making during a 
period of This con- 
am gradually 
when I 


read a 
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of 


an idea 
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me 
tell, 
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hard 
actual 
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some who 


in innot write time, 
spider 
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material’ is 
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that | 


it comes 


cal pin con people ask me 
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Getting esteemed a secret 


deceiver 
effort 


thought a gay 
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make no sp 
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illy living 
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upon inspiration I 
has 
that 
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flashes of it must 
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inspiration doubtle 


well as hard work, and 


ho would derive all po 
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me command technique 


his tools 
great urprise 
than is self 


orkman has of 
learn 
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with 
book 
once my happy lot to 


put 
inderstanding 
pains T told 
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introduced, 


different ways in which ir- 


might be 


event 


econd subordinate repetition 


theme She listened in 


to her 
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ind then 
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something 


mnder turned 


rhere she 
it 


the 


among 


wu in 


» pathetic as wide- 


imbition people 
sad 


attained small suc- 


terly hopeless, It i 


who has 
that 


gentle 


heights are ever bevond 


ikes one indeed with 
eeking 
oul 


to 


aid. 

asked 
write I replied 
which 


if I 
that 
it 


once me 
h her 
know of any way in 

iught, but that I gladly 
all 1 eould. She said had ab- 
no imagination, and asked If that 
muke difference. I told her it 
Was certainly an unfortunate circumstance, 
and advised her to cultivate that quality 
before she attempted extensive writing. I 
suppose she is still doing it, for [I have not 
been asked for 

People often 
deem e 
ination 
the sec 


executive 


would 
her she 
solutely 


would any 


further 
inquire 
to 


assi 


what 


tance 

qualities I 
literary success Imag- 
the first, observation 
, and ambition, perseverance, and 
ability are indispensable 
side these, | would place the sense of hu- 
mor, of proportion, sympathy, insight—in- 
deed, there nothing admirable in human 
nature which would in the 
writer's equipment. 

The necessity of the humorous sense was 
recently brought home to me most forcibly. 


ential 


is, of course, 


3e- 


is 


come amiss 











} run 


ot 
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A woman brought me the manuscript of a 
novel, which she asked me to read. She 
felt that something was wrong with it, but 
did not know just what it was. She said it 
needed ‘‘ a few little touches,” she thought, 
such as my experience had fitted me to 
give, and she would be grateful indeed if 
I would revise it. She added that, owing 
to the connection I had formed with this 
particular publishing house, it would be an 
easy matter to get it published, and she 
generously offered to divide the royalties 
equally. 

I began to read the manuscript. I had 
not gone far before I discovered that it 
was indeed rare. My entire family read it— 
with howfs of laughter and with tears 
streaming over distorted faces, though 
it was not intended to be a _ funny 
book. To this day certain phrases from 
that novel will upset any one of us, even 
at a solemn time. 

Of course, it was badly written. Char- 
acters appeared, talked for a few pages, 
then vanishett, and were never seen again. 
Long conversations were intruded which 
had no connection with such plot as there 
was. Commonplace descriptions of scenery, 
also useless, were frequent. Many a time 
the thread of the story was lost. There 
were no distinguishing traits in any one of 
the characters—they all talked alike. But 
the supreme defect was the author's lack 
of humor. With all seriousness she made 
her people say and do things which were 
absolutely ridiculous and not by any means 
true to life. 


I think I must have an unsuspected bit of 
tact somewhere, for I extricated myself 
from the situation, and the woman is still 
my friend. I did not hurt her feelings 
about her book—nor did I send it to my 
publishers with a letter of recommenda- 
tion. I remarked that her central idea was 
all right, which was true, since it was a 
love story, but that it had not been proper- 
ly developed and that she needed to study. 
She thanked me for my counsel, and said 
she would rewrite it. I wish it might be 
printed just as it is, however, for it is in- 
deed a sodden and mirthless world in which 
we move 

As the editors say on the refusal blanks, 
I am always glad to read manuscripts, 
Having written some verse which has land- 
ed in respectable places, | am also asked 
about poetry. Poems written in trochaic 
tetameter, with the good old rhymes “ trees 
“light and night,’ soldered on 
of the lines, are continually 
me for revision 


and breeze,"’ 
at the 
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ends 
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Once | brought out my rhyming diction- 
for the benefit of the literary aspirant, 
but I shall never do it again. He looked it 
over carefully, while I explained the ad- 
vantage of having all available rhymes be- 
fore one, that the least common might 
be quickly chosen and the verse made to 
smoothly He was much disgusted 
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anything I 
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Do you dress any 
write?" 
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take off 
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There 
was digesting the 
=t 
“ T should think anybody could write 
do you do when it’s done? ”"’ 

* Oh 
fully.” 
“ Why, do you have 
it's done?’ 
* Certainly 
“Then it 
most people, 
“TT don't 
revises. 

“Why, 
it I always 
have to do it over.” 

“That's the idea, exactly,”’ I replied, 
go till there isn't a to 


do you write with—a pen or a 
I always use the typewriter.” 
you write a typewriter?" 
much easier than a it 
ink off your hands an 
both hand 


to write 


in on 
pen and 

You « 
know 
with a 
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it all out pen 
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keys.”" 
easier to write with a 
or 
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and 


with a 
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write 
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was a long silence. The little lady 
information she had just 
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What 


secured. enough, 


I go all over it and revise very ¢ 


to go all over it when 
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know 
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about 
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when I write a letter, 


seratch out 


if I go over 
much that | 


80 


lt 


over it thing be 


; scratched out or a word to be changed.” 
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3ut got lots left,"’ she said, en- 

viously. ‘*‘ When I go over a letter there's 
hardly anything left.” 

At this juncture my rara avis was taken 


you've 


away from me, but I trust that I may some 
day meet her again. 

The mechanical part of a book is a source 
of wonder to the uninitiated. My galley 
proofs were once passed around among the 
guests at a Summer hotel as if they were 
some strange, new animal. They did not 
understand page proof nor plates, nor how 
I knew when it was right. 


The cover is frequently commented upon 
and I am asked if I did it. I am always 
sorry that I do not Know enough to do coy- 
ers. I explain that an artist does that, 
that I do not see it till the first copies come 
from the bindery, and that I am of such 
small importance that I am not consulted— 
teing merely the poor worm who wrote the 
book. 

There are many people who seem to be 
afraid to speak before me lest their pearly 
utterances may "be transformed into copy. 
Time and time again I have heard this: 
“We must be careful what we say now 
or Miss —— will put us into a book.” 

People are strangely literal. An author 
gets no credit whatever for inventive facul- 
ty—his characters and stories are supposed- 
ly real people and real things. I am asked 
how I came to know so much about such 
and such a thing. I once wrote a love story 
with an unhappy ending, and it was at once 
assumed that I had been “ disappointed in 
love.” 
press I was pointed out at a reception as 
the author of it. The man surveyed me 
long and carefully “That's a mistake,” 
he said to his informant. ‘' That girl never 
wrote that book. She's too frivolous and 
empty-headed'"'’ 


I have tried, until T am discouraged, 
make people understand that a book 
not have to be a verity in order to be true 
—that a story must be possible rather than 
actual, and that actual circumstances may 
be too unreal for literature. 


to 


does 


There are always people who will ask for 
things to be written for them. 
During a Summer at the coast I had end- 
opportunities to write biographical 
sketches of the guests at the hotel, to write 
a story and put them all into it, or to write 
something about anything, that they might 
souvenir.”’ As a matter of fact, 
only two at the hotel 
have been any possible use 
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imprint of a reputable house upon the title 
page is worth a great deal to any author. 

“Well,” a man said to me once, “how 
much did you make out of your book’ this 
year?" I explained that the 10 per cent. 
royalty basis was really an equal diVision 
of the profits, everything considered, and 
that all the financial risk was on one side, 
I named my few hundreds, with which I 
Was very well satisfied. He absorbed him- 
self in calculation with a pencil and the 
back of an envelope. ‘I figure out,” he said 
at length, “ that they must have made at 
least a third more than you did. That isn’t 
fair.”’ 

My ire arose. “ It is perfectly fair,”’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Paper is cheap, I know, but com- 
position isn’t, and advertising isn’t. They 
are welcome to every penny they can make 
out of my books. I'd be glad to have them 
make twice as much as they do, even if 
my own income remained the same.” I 
bevame telepathically aware, at this point, 
that I was considered crazy, so I changed 
the subject. 

I am asked sometimes how I happened to 
meet my publishers, and “get in with 
them. I have never met any one of the 
firm, though I was in the same city with 
them for over a year. More than this, 
there is nothing on earth, except a green 
vorm, which would seare me so much as a 
summons to the office that publishing 
house. 

I have walked by in fear and trembling. 
I have seen a huge pile of my books in the 
vindow, and on the bulletin board a poster 
which bore my name in conspicuous letters, 
as if I had been cured of something. But 
I should no more dare to go into that office 
than te make a social call on Mrs. Me- 
Kinley with a shawl over my head and my 
fancy work tucked under my arm. 

This is incomprehensible to the uninitiat- 
ed. The publishers have ever been most 
courteous and kind. They are people with 
whom it is a pleasure to have any sort of 
business deadings, but we are bosom 
fricnds—and I very much fear that they do 
not care to become chummy with me. 

There may some who have 
taken nerve and not afraid to 
meet an editor or a publisher. I have read 
who walk cheerfully into edi- 
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WEDDINGS. 


Mrs. Miln’s Account of Customs and 
Ceremonies in Many Lands.* 


is! ibject so full of universal in 
» the human mind as love—no the me 
nd yet so evel sting! new “here 
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the 
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not 
in her rather 
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had oppor- 
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traveler, Mrs. Miln 
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lands to love 
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place 


world 
bride 


days when the 


historic man seized his by 
ivilization began to make 

the 
iat of purchase 
sokl to the highest 
till prevails in many countries, in- 
our own land, it has been said; 
must not grow skeptical nor doubt 
tablishment of that latest 
marriage by “ fascina- 
Many of the customs: 
modern marriages are tr 
step from vari- 
The pres- 
wedding 
of the 
robbery 


sition; the ring 


its 


progre marriage by capture 
and the fair 


bidder. This 


t« } 
to tl 


istom 
deed even in 
—but we 
th ent 
phase 
tion *’ or for 


ire « 
of matrimony 
love 
of 
handed down step by 


ind 


remonie 


evelopments of marriag 
bride's father at 
th@ reluctant 
ye olden times 
spite of his oppo 

left of the fetters with which the 
eapter bound his victim; the shoe 
and other “ good luck tokens " thrown after 
the departing couple represent the missiles 
hurled by the furious relatives the 
fleeing captor, while the honeymoon is the 
modern interpretation of the old practice of 
the thief hiding with his bride until a cer- 
tain time should have elapsed, when his 
marriage would be accepted as legal. The 
wedding gifts, on the other hand, can be 
easily tra to the later custom of mar- 
riage by purchase. 

Marriage by capture, however, still pre- 
vails in all its barbaric simplicity among 
the Eskimos, where the fire of love burns 
sluggishly in cold breasts. Here propriety 
permits a gentleman, after deciding what 
damecl he wishes to make his bride, to 
watch near her door, or—if he is not him- 
self energetic enough for the escapade—to 
appoint a deputy to seize the maiden as she 
leaves her house bound some errand, 
and, dragging her by the to his hut, 
she becomes his wife by of his 
perior force. 

In the 
permitted 

find the 
and 


the 


consent 


ce of the 
symbolizes 
parent of “ 
effected in 
fe whati 
ancicnt 


to a 


after 


ced 


on 
hair 
virtue su- 
sunnier love 
to 
women 
won in 


however, 
freely, and 

of the south being 
far more picturesque 
manner, Among the German peasants 
superstition seems to have far the greatest 
hold, but what evil omens in one 
country prove to be signs of happiness in’ 
For instance, no German bride, 
matter what her rank,, would dare to 
wear pearls on her wedding day, for does 
not each pear-shaped represent a 
tea On the contrary, in Mo- 
ré@co the pearl is so nec and sacred 
an adjunct to the marriage that 
none but the bride's sister may to 
touch the gems. In Japan a_ love-lorn” 
swain tosses a flower into the pa lit- 
ter his lady love. If she spurns it 
throws it his suit is discouraged, 
if she tucks it into the 
her his heart rejoices, 
looks upon him with favor. In Sweden 
the breaking of bread between lovers is a 
goodly sign; German Gretchen invites her 
lover to a meal of sausages by way of 
proof of her favor, while the Russian bride- 
groom, in return for a long lock of the 
maiden's hair, gives her bread and salt, and 
almond cake and a silver ring set with tur- 
quois. The almond cake is the _ bride- 
groom's unspoken promise to try to provide 
her with luxuries all her life, while the 
bread and salt are a pledge to furnish her 
with the necessities of life. The engage- 
ment ring? Who does not know the mes- 
sage that it bears the world over? 

A Chinese bride never sees her husband 
before her marriage, but, arrayed in sacred 
red, she is carried in state to his home, 
and there solemnly received by him. Chi- 
nese women are judged according to their 
virtues—not the least of which is silence. 
Indeed, one of the most serious grounds 
for a Chinese divorcee is undue talkative- 
ness in the wife. At her husband's death it 


is not inffequent for a Chinese woman to 
commit suicide; especially is. this true 
among the higher classes of Chinese so- 
ciety. Such a performance is arranged 
with all the solemnity of a religious cere- 
mony, and secures for the principal actor 
the very highest esteem and reverence. In 
most of the European countries the bride 
wears a chaplet of flowers upon her brow 
as a sign of her virginity, which corre- 
sponds very much to the older custom of 
unbinding the hair. 

It would be interesting to relate at great- 
er length and detall all the strange cus- 
toms and ideas of these many lands, some 
of surpassing cruelty, some of poetic beau- 
ty, and some that apoeer to us to be almost 
ridiculous; how the dark-skinned Turk 
courts his bride, or the Russians celebrate 
with solemn feasting and re. picing their 
stately nuptials; how the nish, the Ital- 
fan, the French peasants pl at their troth;. 


*WOOINGS ANP WEDDINGS IN M 

LANDS. Louise Jordan Miln. 8vo.' 

-B1T7. wie many illustrations, 
Herbert 8. 8 $2.60. 
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wooed, how the 
like bright-hued 
arms of their 
Australasian, 
at her birth, 
love the 


or the Indian 
are eved 
butterflies 


is 
girls, 


maiden 
Japanese 
flutter into the 
husbands, or the wicked 
whose bride is espoused to him 
sometimes eats where he cannot 
maiden given him; or how the 
wife with infinite tact maintains 
with her husband; ‘“ though bends him, 
she him; though she beckons, yet 
she follow But the subject is inexhaust- 
ible In spite of the differences that breed- 
ing and environment make, love is love the 
world over, and though its manifestation 
vary in different countries, it theme 1 
ever the same. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
pliotographs that lend much interest to the 
text and the information is given in a 
pleasing and genial manner. The volume 
is unfortunately large and cumber a 
defect which we think might ily have 
been remedied by the use of lighter paper 
without detracting any from the clearness 
of the type. 
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Love Letters Too Good to be 
The preface, or, as it 
planation, of these 
clearly implies that they 
real man, 
both the 
true, one can scarce 
the 


is ca 
remarkable 
were writt 
and published 


actors 


real woman to a 
the 
romance, If 
pardon 
veil of 
letters 

of the 

Spite, 
is the author 
reader, it is 
air 
we 
tion’ a 
sion of 
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in the 


after death of 

this be 
revelation, even undet 
and any critici 
would de 
holies of a woman 
of the fact that 

*s confidential 
so often employed to give 
truth to the fiction that follow 

help regarding this 
to heig 
themselve 


a work of 


such a 
the 


secrath 


anonymity, m of 


themselves be a 
holy of 
however, 


In i prefac 


word with hi 
an 
of that 
cannot exp) 
constructed hten the 
the letters 


whole to be 


and belie 


ing the imagi: 
tion 

All the 
paresis The 

ung woman twenty-two year 
i half 
girl Yet 

boy 
not only 
but they 
ished in style, 
in literary 
be at all 


internal evidence support 


writer is upposed to 

; of age, 
and 
Juliet, 
letters 
votion 
fin- 
too rich and ripe 
for it to 
nned 


merely boy 
and 
The 
de 
too 


a year 
never, 


younger 


since Romeo 


girl so maturs 
a record of 
immensely 
subtle, 
and artistic judgments 
ae that they were pe 
by so young a hand. Although but one 
of the correspondence is given, 
sufficient quotations from the man; enough 
light is thrown upon his mind and charac- 
ter that he, no less than she, 
wholly free from the crudity of youth. 
Moreover, what is untold, as well as what 
is told, is artistically contrived to 
late curiosity and to open a wide 
conjecture. In short, the letters are 
good to be true,’ although the of real- 
ity is most skilfully achieved and preserved 
throughout the volume. The letters are em- 
phatically letters, not essays. There is al- 
ways the unknown other side; allusions to 
things which only the understands; 
fine bits of literary and artistic criticism 
tossed upon the page with a light hand, 
then brushed aside for the great theme of 
love; little glints of fun ere the story dark- 
ens; a pretty dallying with trifles—every- 
where suggestions, nothing told ‘ tout 


long.”’ 

As a romance, the book possesses 
rare charin of making every re nat r his own 
novel writer. The most slender skeleton 
of a plot is vouchsafed, upon which end- 
less conjectures and solutions may be hung 
If there were such a thing as a school for 
writers, it would be interesting to give 

‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” as a 
theme, and to see what a variety of com- 
positions would result, in how many dif- 
ferent Ways the mysteries would be cleared 
up. What caused that fiat of sep: ration to 
come like a bolt out of a clear sky from 
the lover's own hand? Was his implacablé 
mother the dea ex machina, and was her 
subsequent overture of peace but the easy 
kindness of the triumphant? Was there 
some hereditary blight upon the woman's 
life which she did not know, and which 
would have made marriage with her a 
crime? Or, since the world’s best-loved 
women have always had natures of with- 
drawal and of receptivity, rather than of 
passionate surrender, did this woman love 
too well for her own good? ‘Men are 
tyrants Never let your husband know 
that you are wholly at his mercy,’ wrote 
once a wise woman; but the writer of these 
letters lays herself at er lover's feet; she 
is abject in her subm on, absolute in an 
utter abandonment of devotion She could 
not even F ither together her self-respect 
when her love was spurned Did the man 
weary, as men will, of this too easy en- 
trance into his kir om? Did he put his 
crown from off his head in the longing for 
new worlds to conquer Nothing is told. 
The cause of the ultimate tragedy left 
to the reader's conjecture 

The ‘ explanation Sa of these 
that ‘‘to the memory neither of them 
does any blame belong But we cannot 
admit that love is governed by other laws 
than those of ordinary ethics, and, taken 
at its face value, the action of the man is 
one of cowardly cruelty; the character of 
the woman, while singularly noble and 
beautiful, is wanting in fortitude and self- 
control. 

The book is one of unusual 
and of high literary quality 
spite its passionate intemsity, 
in thovght as in style. We 
from off our feet as we 
piteous sacrifice of a pure soul to a deaf 
and blind divinity. And yet, because of the 
morbidness of concentration upon one 
single passion, we must pronounce the book 
unwholesome in its tendency. The love be- 
tween two young creatures whose uc- 
quaintance may be counted by days is not 
the whole of life; and the mischief done by 
the insistence of novelists and poets upon 
this one of the many sentiments of man- 
kind can never be estimated. 

Manzoni may have gone too far, but 
surely he took the sane and healthful view 
when asked why he had cut all the love 
scenes out of his novels. ‘‘ Because,” said 
he, ‘I am of the opinion that one must not 
speak of love in a way to lead others 
teward that passion. I believe that love is 
necessary in this world, but also that there 
will always be a sufficient amount of it: 
we need not, therefore, take the pains of 
cultivating it in others, for in cu tivating 
it one helps only to arouse it where it is 
not wanted. There are other sentiments 
which the world fs in more need of, and 
that a writer may, according to his ability, 
spread somewhat more in the hearts of 
men, such as pity, love of mankind, a 
kinel disposition, mercifulness, and self- 
denial. * * T am so convinced of this 
that if ai a miracle some day I should be 
Peed with the most eloquent love pages 
that man has ever written, I sheuld not 
even take a’pen to jot them on paper, so 
certain am I that I should regret it.”’ 


*AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. In 
one volume. Pp. 322. 12mo, cloth. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Mrs. Browning, Kitty Clive, and Cole- 
ridge Represented. 


The recent London sale of books_ and 
manuscripts, the property of the late Mon- 
tague David Scott, M. FP. and others, 
comprised many autograph letters of spe- 
cial interest. In one from Charlotte Bronté 
to “ Dear Ellen,” dated Aug. 2, 1849, the 
writer, after referring in anxious terms to 
the serious Hlness of her father, says: 

From what say of Mr. Clapham I 
think | should him very much; Anne 
wants shaking put out about his ap- 
pearance, what does it matter whether her 
husba dre market- 
provided there be honesty, 


you 
like 


to be 


scout or a 
worth 
underneath 


dines In a 
coat and 
hirt 
There is also a touching letter deseribing 
the last duys of Jane Austen. It i 
July 20, 1S17, and is from the pen 
famous noyeiist’s sister, Elizabeth 
who writ« as tollows 
She felt herself to be dying about half an 


heur befor: he 
parent! 
was her 


and a clean 


Austen, 


trangull and 


that 


ap- 
half 
said 


became 


unconscious During 


truge@le, poor soul; she 
tell us what she 
complained of littl 
her if there wa 
answer wa he 


her 


hou! 
suffered, 
fixed pain. 
anything 
wanted 
words 
for 
was de 
was 


she could not 
though she 
When 1 
wanted 
nothing but cd 
“ God 
me, oh, for me 
fective, but as long as 
intelligible. * * * I 
and found her recovering 
got so 


asked 
her 

ith, 
#rant 


ehe 
and some of 


were me patience, pray 


pray Her voice 
she 


about a 


she spok« 
returned 

quarter before 6 
from faintness and 
well as to be able to give 
count of her seizure, and 
struck. 6 she was talking quietly to me, 1 
how soon afterward she was 
same faintness, which 
could not 


oppression; sh« 
me a 


when 


ac- 


minute 
the clock 


cannot say 
seized again with the 
was followed by the suffering she 
describe; but Mr. Lyford had 

for, had applied something to give her ease, 
and she was in a state of quiet Insensibility 
by 7 the latest. From that time 
till half-past 4, when she ceased to breathe, 
she scarcely moved a limb, so that we have 
to think, with gratitude to the 
her sufferings were over. 
The last sad ceremony is to take 
place on Thursday morning, her dear re- 
mains are to be deposited in the cathedral 
~—it is a satisfaction to me to think that 
they are to be in a building she admired so 
much—her precious to hope, 
a superior Mansion. 


been sent 


o'clock at 


every 
Aimighty, 


reasot 
that 


Sere 


soul, I presume 
reposes in 
One or two autograph letters from Mrs 
Browning, dated July 21, 1844, relate lo 
the first collected edition of her poems 
The writer says: 
I am using all 
concluding the labor of getting through the 
press (both of England and America) a new 
collection of poems in This 
has been hard work necessary to be 
worked at with both hands * * * so that 
I have uot free at the moment—but 1 
done my part * * * at 
active part—the passive having 
more of trial in it. When my 
I will satisfy your kind wish 
by 


my strength just now in 


two volumes 


and 


one 


Shall soon have 


least my 
possibly 
books are cut 
of reading something new of 
them to you—I believe, am I right 
that you know my “ Sera- 
volume, in which, according to 
Gwn view of myself, as well as by the 
opinion broke my shell, and 
came out, however unworthily and weakly, 
yet in my own nature and individuality. 
The present volumes have, I hope and be- 
further advance of life and 
them. Poetry is more to me 
and dearer, and (in an earthly 
vital organ left to me to 
No, my dearest Angela; thx 
Miss Martineau's beautiful 
to me, and both and ] 
say so again and again, the 
imputation having done me much general 
honor. The dedicatee is, however, older, 
both in years and illness, than I 
her name I do not know. 


An amusing autograph signed letter to 
Mrs. Garrick is from the.pen of the famous 
actress Kitty Clive, and is dated “ Clive's 
Den, September 5."" It fetched £18 
under the hammer. 


I delivered 
and she 
she shall 
Garricks 
admired 
heard of 
that 


mine, 
sending 
i believing? 
phim" my 


of others, [ 


lieve, 
strength in 
than ever 
sense) it is a 
breathe with. 
dedication of 
book was not 
have had to 


some 


she 


am, and 


your message to Mrs 
seemed quite happy in 
the pleasure of 
‘Laena.” She said 
Garrick's character 
my was 
everybody must love 
rick when were acquainted with 
I speak by experience. I must not say 
word to the dear man (Garrick) to-day, for 
I know he is so busy in molding up his 
new Pope for to-morrow that he 
did at his Jew, when he held 
map the 


Franks, 
being sure 


have eeing the 


Mr 
her; 


who 
natural 
Mrs 


had 
and 
Gar- 
her, 
one 


reply 
wise, 
they 


as he 
Lear 
not 

wish my poor 
the Castle of 
there being three 
the Garrick has at 
but 
but 

pounds 


King 
wrong end upward I will 
but I will 
back to 
read of 
time. I be- 
sent twice that 
not then, will 
Pope I 


wish she may be shocking, 
Pope was brought 
Angelo I 


Popes at 


St. have 
one 
liev« pre 


number, there was nor 
would 
but poor) that he 
have settled with Mrs. 
next Thursday if it will be 
agreeable to you; if not, any other day you 
apoint I am sure’ will be so to her and I 
desire that and Mrs. Garrick wou'd 
that day eat your mutton with the pivy, it 
will be the thing, we will dine at a 


two, so you will get home by 


be now, oné right 
fivety (and I 
thought so to I 


Franks for 


am 


you 


quite 
quorter after 
day-light 

An autograph letter from Coleridge 

tev. Francis Wrangham, dated Jan. 10, 
1S81S is mainly occupied with the poet's 
complaint of injustice suffered at the 
hands of his reviewers. He writes: 

Injured as to the sale by the gross abuse 
of The Edinburgh Review, which, however, 
would rather benefit than a 
detriment had it not been actualized by the 
entire silence or compassionate chance com- 
Pliments of The Quarterly Review—in short, 
with a fraction of enemies as rancorous as 
unprovoked, and without a si 
acting effort in my behalf or the 


have been a 


zle counter- 


part of 





|} em Sion,” 


everybody 


would snap | 


give | 


to the 


| auction 





some 
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my friends; cheated and duped by the book- 
sellers; I was obliged to make over all my 
works ag the Pledge for a Loan of £250; on 
which condition I agreed to write the In- 
troduction to the Humbug entitled “* Ency- 


clopaedia Metropolitana.” 

Also included in the sale are a series of 
autograph letters of Shelley, besides auto- 

aph letters and poems of more or less 
nterest by Dr, Johnson, Robert Browning, 
De Quincey, Lord Beaconsfield, Charles 
Lamb, Sir Jonn Millais, and numerous oth- 
ers. Among the items so far sold are the 
following: 
‘'The Basilika,"’ 


1662, bound by Sam- 


0 


Penn, letter, 

three pages 
Collection of about 
leatures ... coves 51 
John Keble, * Me 

a volume in ait btals ais a a ae 
RK Browning, 1833, uncut 

copy éneaine es be pdvernsesakne eee © 
Jacopo de Cessoli, ‘ Libro di Guioche 

di Sacchi,"’ 1493........+.- .. 3 0 
Oliver Cromwell, letter signed 
in French, dated 10th June, 
Oliver Goldsmith, two autograph 
natures e 


manuscript. 
** Pauline,’ 


0 


sig- 
3010 0 


Early Printed Books Sold in England. 
One of-the most interesting of recent auc- 
tion occurred Nov. 26 and 27 at 
Sotheby's, in London, when a portion of the 
choice collection of the late Henry Newn- 
ham Davis was sold, 342 lots realizing a 
total of £4,168 12s, 6d., an average of nearly 
£13 per lot. In addition to illuminated and 
other manuscripts, fine breviaries in man- 
uscript and printed form, books of hours, 
and other ancient service books, the 
number of valuable 
printed books with wood cuts and 
several excessively rare examples of the 
early English presses of Machlinia, Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, and Pynson. Among the 


sales 


missals, 
library 
early 


contained a 


| latter the item of greatest interest was Sir 


printed in 
Letton and 


Tenures,” 
by John 


Littleton's 
London about 1482, 
Willelmas de Machlinia, or William of 
Mecheln, (the first book issued jointly by 
the first printers in London.) This was a 
fine and perfect copy in black morocco, by 
Hering, and was sold for £400. Only a few 
copies, perfect and imperfect, are now 
known of this typographical monument. 
Among other important items in the Davis 
sale were the following: ‘ Book of Hawk- 
ing, Hiunting, and Fishing,’’ London, print- 
ed by William Copland, no date, (title page 
defective and inlaid, last leaf inlaid, and 
several other leaves repaired,) £39. 
_Bidpay’s * Directorium Humanae Vitae,” 
first edition in Latin, (about 1484,) the 
Yemeniz copy, in crimson moroceo, extra, 
by Paazonnet-Trautz, £24. 

Braithwaite’s ‘‘Ar't Asleep, Husband?" 
and ‘‘ The Two Lancashire Lovers,” (lack- 
ing 2 plate,) in one volume, the Haslewood 
copy, £50, 

Brant’s “ Ship of Fool Barclay'’s trans- 
lation, London, 1570, (a few leaves wormed,) 
£20 10s. 

“ Breviarium 


Thomas 


Romanum,’ manuscript on 


| vellum, fourteenth century execution, £55 


“ Breviarium Secundum Usum Sarum 
London, printed by Richard Pynson, in 
1507, at the expense of Margaret, mother of 
Henry VIl., (on vellum, -with the date in 
the colophon, unique in this condition; the 
Marquis of Hastings'’s copy.) £175. 7 

Breydenbach's ** Peregrinationes ad Mont- 
&c., Mentz, 1486, the first Latin 
edition, with the original wood cuts intact, 
Law. 

Petrus Carmelianus’s ‘‘ Carmen,”’ London, 
Pynson, about 1514, (relating to the mar- 


| rlage of the third daughter of Henry VIL.) 


tit, This was the Jolley copy, which 
fetched £41 10s. in 1851. Only one other 
copy on vellum is known, the Grenville, in 
the British Museum, 

Columna's ‘“ Hypnerotamachia Poliphili,”’ 
Venice, Aldus, 1409, first edition, £78. 

Dekker’s “ Satiro Mastrix,’’ London, 1602, 
(the satire in which Ben Jonson ts ridiculed 
under the name of Horace,) £95. Dekker’s 
“Dead Term,"’ London, 1608, (title mended,) 


Dictes and Sayings,""”’ Wynkynde Worde, 
1528, £35. 
Glanville's “ De Proprietatibus Rerum,” 
translated by John of Trevisa, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1496, first edition, 


| and fine copy, £212. 


St. Jerome's 
Matheo 
1497, £40, 

**Horae B. V. 


Epistles in 
Iarraro, (slightly 


M.,”’ 


Italian, by 


da imperfect,) 


illuminated book of 


| hours, on vellum, with eighteen miniatures, 


(fine manuscript of the fifteenth century,) 
£270; another, also with eighteen minia- 
tures, a beautiful manuscript in perfect 
condition, £145; a Sarum Book of Hours, 
manuscript, on vellum, Latin and English, 
twelve miniatures, (fifteenth century,) £80. 

‘Hortus Santtatis,”” first French trans- 
lation, printed _ by Verard about 1501, (the 
Yemeniz and Hazard copy, bound by De- 
rome,) £69. = 
Josephus's 


“ Antiquitates Judaearum,” 


| Manuscript of the tenth century, £69 


“Le Manuel des Dames," printed 
Verara, (the Yemeni copy,) £100. 
Massinger's “ Believe As You List,” 1631, 
the original manuscript from which the 
play was first edited, by the Percy Society, 
tou ! : 
Mercurias Britannicus,” (a Parliamentary 
newspaper, complete,) London, 1643-5, 3 
Meschinot’s “ Les Lunettes des Prin 
Paris, printed by Du Pre, about 1496, £30, ° 
A collection of ten ancient illuminated 
miniatures cut from Service Books, £106. 
““Missale Magantinense,"’ printed by P. 
Schoeffer, 1483, £38, : 
**Missale Romanum," illuminated 
script of the fifteenth century, £49, 
“ Officium B. V. M.," &¢., manuscript on 
vellum, illuminated, fifteenth century, £129. 
Pliny Jenson’s edition of the “ Historia- 
rum Naturalium " of 1472, £24 10s 
_Thurocz’s ‘*Chronica Hungarica,’ 
first edition, very rare, £65. 
“Der Ritter vom Thurn,” 
Whetstone’s ‘' Mirror 
Cities,” 


by 


manu- 


1458, 


£41. 
rates of 


Basel, 1493, 
\ ‘ for Magist 
London, T584, £22. 


American Poetry to be Sold. 

It has finally been determined by Brown 
University of Providence, R. L, that a 
sale shall be made of duplicate items in the 
famous’ G Fiske Harris collection—un- 
the most extensive and valuable 
iit existence—and the items will come 
the hammer at John Anderson, 
rooms, 34 West Thirtieth 
time in January, probably 
end of the month. 

As is well known, the nucleus of this no- 
table gathering of American poetry was 
oUtained by purchase from the library of 
Albert G. Greene. Caleb Fiske Harris, the 
purchaser, then set himself the task of 
forming a representative collection of na- 


coubtedly 
un- 
Jr.'s, 
Street, 
toward 


der 


the 





tive verse, and from that time until the 
day of his untimely death in 1881, he 
dearched the market, both American and 
foreign, for specimens of the work of our 
early poets. The wonderfully complete 
collection now resting on the shelves in 
rooms especially built for it in Brown 
University is a monument to his discrimt- 
nating tasto, indefatigable energy, and lib- 
eral expenditure. It is due to the gener- 
osity of Mr. Harris's cousin, the late Sen- 
ator Henry B. Anthony of Rhode Island, 
that the collection is now in appreciative 
hends, he having purchased it en bloc 
from the heirs and presented it (with his 
own fine library added) to the university. 

Being formed promiscuously, and from 
three different sources, it will readily be 
understood that there necessarily a 
large number of duplicate volumes in the 
cellection. 

Hence the coming sale, which will bring 
upon the market these items, among which 
are many rarities not in the McKee col- 
lection and a large number which do not 
orcinarily come into the auction room. It 
nay be said, indeed, that it is only 
through the fortunate chance of such a 
sale that collectors will have the oppor- 
tunity of securing certain items usually 
called “ unobtainable "’ by the book dealer. 
In_addition, there are such great rarities 
as Whittler’s “ Moll Pitcher,” (a fine copy, 
uncut save at the top, where the binder 
slightly trimmed the edge,) and other 
American first editions of interest 
and value. 


are 


has 
equal 


Hints for Home Reading.* 
For those whose New Year's 
include a plan for systematic 
well as from the interest of the subjects 
treated in the series of papers on books 
and their proper use, opening the volume, 
this little book will be found of much in- 
terest as well as of practical assistance, 
The volume carefully 
fied list of nearly %,000 books, selected 
from all departments of literature. The 
American Library Association prepared for 
the Chicago Exhibition of 1893 a model 
library of 5,000 volumes especially adapted 
for a small public library, the books in- 
cluded having been chosen by a committee 
from lists suggested by about seventy-five 
of the leading librarians of the country 
A catalogue of these books was afterward 
issued, from these lists, as well as 
from information contained in the ‘‘ War- 
ner Library’ and Putnam's ‘ Suggestions 
Household  Libraries,”’ 
‘Book Buyer's Guide’ has been made up. 
The present lists will be all the 
more valuable from the that the 
publishers’ names and the publication 
prices of the various books are 
the latter being usually subject to discount. 
Where several editions of book 
to be had, the one that 
cided to be cheapest and at the same time 
best. list of books 
of reference only, of 
which the for the 
reason that they are subject to change 
from time to time. The book con- 
tains about sixty pages for recording books 
read, blank except as to a printed form, 
showing title, author, publisher, sketch of 
and comment, which should be 
useful by readers of a system- 


resolutions 
reading, as 


contains a classi- 


for the present 
found 


fact 
added, 
one are 
de- 


selected is 


There is also added a 
sold by 


are 


subscription 
prices not given 


also 


contents, 
found very 
atic nature. 
The book is edited, 
by. Lyman Abbott, and 
bookish which will be found well 
worth reading by all. In his introduction, 
Mr. Abbott says that a library is quite as 
essential to a home as is its dining room 
and kitchen; even should your home con- 
sist of but one room, pick out a corner for 
your library and use it. “Every man 
ought to provide for the brain as well as 
for the stomach.’ He also reminds us that 
good private libraries can be formed with 
time and patience, (and, it might be added, 
occasional small self-denials,) at very little 
cost; adding that his introduction was writ- 
ten in the midst of a fairly good private 
library—for working purposes—of a little 
over 3,000 volumes, begun many years ago, 
on a salary of $1,000 a year, “ with five 
books, a commentary in four volumes and 
a dictionary. The best libraries are not 
made, they grow.’ He great deal 
of valuable advice in small compass; to buy 
the books you cannot borrow from 
public libraries or ‘otherwise, 
once the books you wish to read at the 
moment. ‘‘One book read being worth a 
dozen looked No book being possessed 
till it is read Have a place for your 
library, one shelf gathered together 
better than twice that number of 
seattered over the house. 
The papers which follow 
written for The Christian Union, 
now published in book form with such mod- 
sary to make 
the volume homogeneous. Many of the 
papers included will be found charming in 
their bookish spirit and suggestiveness. M 
writes of “ What the 
Read,” followed by Charles Dudley War- 
mer's “Why Young People Read Trash.” 
Mr. Warner says there are, after all, com- 
paratively few households in which 
reading habit is much in evidence, remind- 
ing us that many who would 
hesitate to spend $2 on a dinner will wait 
six months to borrow a 50-cent book. He 
finally decides that the main reason for 
young people reading trash lies in the fact: 
Their parents, or older people about 
them, either have not the habit of reading, 
or the also read trash. In such house- 
holds as I have described, where the elders 
go about declaring that there is nothing to 
read, the children catch the tone and think 
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HOME READING. A Series of 
Papers on Books and Their Use. By Charles 
Dudley Warner, H. W. Mabie, E. E. Hale, 
and others. Hdited, with an introduction 
Lyman Abbott, &c., including a ** Book Buy- 
er's Guide” and took Record,"’ New 
York: Charles L. Bowman. 1900, 


*HINTS FOR 





|} Chevalier 


People | 


the | 


| clouds; 


there is nothing to read—that is, nothin 
except the latest story book or the pictu 
paper. In the lower strata of society, where 
the mother has neither time nor inclination 
to read anything, and the father pores over 
The Police Gazette, it is quite natural that 
his son should take The Boy's Own story 
paper about ruffians and burglars. The 
short of it is that the children in this coun- 
try follow their elders. And I suspect that 
the vast majority of people care little for 
reading, except as it furnishes them a 
smattering of news or gives them a tem- 
porary excitement. 

The two following papers by F. B. Per- 
kins treat of “What to Read” and 
“Plans for Reading,’’ Cyrus Hamlin fol- 
lowing with a second paper on the same 
subject. Chapter VI. contains an exact 
stenographic reprint of a conversation be- 
tween Henry Ward Beécher and “ Laicus,” 
as to the former's method of reading and 
the presentation of the results of reading; 
while Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie discourses In 
his usual charming manner on ‘“‘ The Art of 
Reading."’ 

Reading is mental traveling through re- 
gions far more various and attractive than 
any which the longest routes of terres- 
trial journeyings afford. * * * To get 
the best results from reading, one must 
give himself up to it; * * * every object 
but in printed page must be forgotten. 
* ¢ * To sit in a railway car, and by 
opening the pages of a book to transport 
one’s self in a second inte the age of 
Pericles or the gardens of the Medici at 
Florence, is the modern version of Alad- 
din's lamp, and makes one master of 
treasures more rare and lustrous than 
those which adorn the palaces of Bagdad. 

Edward Everett Hale writes on the 
"Choice of Books," followed by Joseph 
Cook's *‘ How to Make Dull Boys Read,” 
which paper will be found full of practical 
suggestions, such, for instance, as the em- 
phasis laid upon the fact that parental 
influence is far stronger than outside sug- 
gestion; followed by practical hints as to 
the preservation of the results of reading, 
by the same author; while best of all, for 
the furtherance of the result the volume 
aims at, will be found the concluding paper, 
extremely practical and direct in its bear- 
ings, Lyman Abbott's “ Hints for People 

£ Do Not Read.’ Those in whom the 

ling habit is strongly developed need no 
assistance, and much of the best in the 
foregoing papers really appeals most 
strongly to those who need it least; but 
this paper is intended to and does point 
the way to those who do not read, giving 
hints as to the selection of subjects, the 
proper use of time, the choice of books 
or tools, Mr. Abbott finally adding: 
“Where there is a will, there is a way. 
He or she that can find no time for stuay 
has little real heart for it.” 
Estimates of Paul Jones by Historians. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In connection with the well-deserved 
scoring given to Mr. Morley classing 
John Paul Jones as a pirate, it may in- 
terest the readers of THe New YorK 
TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW to know how our 
famous writers of naval history 
the Ameri- 


for 


most 
treated 
can Navy.” 
In Roosevelt's ** Naval War of 
Page 27, will be found this sentence: ‘* Men 
still talked of Biddle's daring and 
tarney's stubborn fights, or told of Scotch 
Paul and the grim work they had who fol- 
In 1898 Capt. A. T. 
Scribner's Magazine 
two articles on “ John Paul the 
Revolution."" The opening the 
first article runs as follows: “ It is a some- 
what singular circumstance that the most 
renowned battle of the United States Navy 
during the Revolutionary War—one of the 
most illustrious, also, fought at any time 
under any flag—while it certainly and de- 
servedly redounds to the glory of America, 
represents, above all, the remarkable per- 
sonal qualities of a single man, who at 
that period of his career rather disavowed 
than rejoiced in the name of American.” 
Further on, speaking of the crew of the 
Bon Homme Richard, Capt. Mahan say 
“The cosmopolitan character of the ship's 
company is sufficiently apparent to have 
satisfied even Jones's wide sympathies as 
a citizen of the world.”’ One more quota- 
tion shall suffice. Near the end of the last 
article is this: ** So the Citizen of the Worl@ 
passed into the service of the Autocrat of 
all the 
It seems 
gives as a 


the great 


own 
have the ‘*‘ founder of 


1812,"" on 


cruises 


his fortunes.” 


contributed to 
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sentence of 
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fair to 
reason 


Mahan 
toward 


say that Capt. 
for his attitude 
Captain the letter which John 
Paul Jones wrote to the Countess of Sel- 
kirk. To me this is a most interesting 
fact—a sailor takes seriously a letter writ- 
ten by a sailor like John Paul Jones to a 
woman! 

Because of the universal interest in the 
great Captain, | beg leave to call attention 
to the fact that the prejudice against John 
Paul Jones is not, strictly speaking, Brit- 
ish; it is English. Of the feeling of the 
Irish I need say nothing, and to show the 
true feeling of the Scotch, let me quote 
the words of the writer who, better than 
any other man of his day, knew a hero 
when he saw him—the writer who, of all 
who have labored in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has but three peers and no superior 
Thomas Carlyle. In Volume I, Chapter 3, of 
“The French Revolution,” read this 


On thee, for country's ike, O, 
John Paul, be a word spent, or 
misspent! In faded naval uniform, Paul 
Jones lingers visible here like a wine 
skin from which the wine is all drawn. Like 
the ghost of himself! Low is his loud 
bruit; scarcely audible, with extreme 
tedium, in Ministerial ante-charmbers, in 
this or the other charitable dining-room 
mindful of the past. What change eul- 
minatings and declining Not now, poor 
Paul, thou lookest wistful over the Solway 
brine, by the foot of the native Criffel, 
into blue mountainous Cumberland, into 
blue Infinitude; environed with thrift, with 
humble friendliness; thyself, young fool, 
longing to be aloft from it, or even to be 
away from it. Ye beyond that sapphire 
Promontory, which men name St. Bees, 
which is not sapphire either, but dull sar 
stone, when one gets close to it, there is a 
world, Which world thou too shalt taste of! 
From yonder White Haven rise his smoke- 
ominous though ineffectual, Proud 
Forth quakes at his bellying sail had not 
the wind suddenly shifted. Flamb« ugh 
reapers, homegoing, pause on the hillside; 
for what sulphur-cloud is that that defaces 
the sleek sea; sulphur-cloud pitting 
streaks of fire? A cock-fight it is, and 
of the hottest; where British Serapi ind 
French-American Bon Homme Richard do 
lash and throttle each other, in their fash- 
ion; and so the desperate valour has suf- 
focated the deliberate, and Paul Jones too 
is of the Kings of the Sea!’ 

If an inseription for a monument 
Paul were to be chosen, is there 
criminating American patriot who 
hestitate between the words of Briti 
lyle and those of the American writers 
quoted? JOHN R. SPEARS 

Northwood, Herkimer County, N. Y., Dee, 
24, 1900, 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


Eugene Field’s New Year’s Banquet to 
Them in Chicago. 


literary pranks with which 
Eugene Field is connected, one 
most innocent and amusing was the 
“Saints and Sinners”’ entertainment given 
just ten years ago next Monday night to 
that band of congenial spirits whose eccen- 
tricities had conferred renown upon the 
corner of McClurg & Co.'s bookstore which 
was reserved for the sale of rare volumes 
That corner and those who assembled there 
were a never-failing inspiration 
to Field. Clergymen, physicians, actors, 
newspaper men—men of all professions who 
loved books and the company of book lovers 
made that particular corner a kind of club 
for their leisure hours, and Field, with 
characteristic wit, in a happy moment 
dubbed the coterie ‘‘ The Saints and Sin- 
ners "’—the first title of course referring to 
the wearers of the cloth. indi- 
vidual members of the group and of imagi- 
the bibliomaniacs fur- 
intense amusement, and 
his and delightful occu- 
pation. So amusing were the sketches that 
they were copied far and wide by, the press, 
the “corner’’ and the choice spirits 
gathered there became well known 
the land, while the humorous 
their meetings which he wrote 
of which were entirely imagi- 
often received with the 
the huge delight of 


Of the many 
the name of 
of the 


source of 


Satires of 


meetings of 
Field with 
with constant 


nary 
nished 
pen 


and 
who 
throughout 
accounts ol 
many 
nary, were 
seriousness—to 
genial author. 

The most interesting event in the history 
of the famous which, by the way, 
was destroyed by fire last year—was 
planned Field for New Year's eve in 
1890, it all the choice spirits whose 
names he had so many 
were invited parting 
ear and welcome 
read 


and 
utmost 
their 


corner 


by 
and te 
and 
the 
the 
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freely used, 


others to speed 
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the new 


dying ¥ dawn of 
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yo wants 
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| ** Sal * and Sinners’ Corner.” 
| 
| 


1890 


Dec. 31 


10:30 P. M. sharp! 


The meeting opened with an informal en- 
tertainment of story telling and recitations, 
Melville E being in the chair, and 
an extremely merry gathering it was. Field 
was in the very highest spirits over the 
success of his peculiar ‘ watch-night” 
meeting. At the first stroke of the mid- 
night hour, to the great surprise of those 
holding high revel in the corner, the lights 
suddenly went out, leaving the room in 
total darkness, and from a far-off corner of 
the store enme a voice, in deep sepulchral 
tones uttering the following which 
had been written especially occa- 
sion: 


Stone 


verses, 
for the 


t midnight w@ile I read 
The to ou so despise, 

A spectre rose beside my bed 
And spake in this true wise 

“From Canaan's beatific 
I've come to visit thee, 

For I am Frognal! Dibdin's ghost,” 
Says Dibdin to me, 


Dear wife, la 


coast 


ghost 


m weleome and we twain 
buoyant hearts 
that 
arts 
are fresh from 
Pray tell me of that host 
That treasured hooks be 
Says I to Dibdin'’s ghost 


I bade } 
Discussed with 
The various thing 
To bibliomaniac 


** Since you 


appertain 
t'other side, 


they 


fore 


entered into perfect 
life they've won 
auctions to molest, 


* They've 
Yor in 
are no 
creditors to dun 
Their heavenly rapture ha 
Beside that 
It is & joy unknown to Lowndes,”’ 
Says Dibdin's 


th 
i 


no bounds 


Jasper sea; 


ghost to me 


Much I rejoiced to hear him 
Of biblio-bliss 

For I am one of those who 
What bibliomaniacs love 

*“ But tell me, for I long to hear, 
What doth concern me mort 

Are wives admitted to that 
Says I to Dibdin's ghost 


speak 
above, 


seek 


sphere?’ 


“The women folk are few 
For 'twere not fair, you know, 

That they our heavenly joy should share 
Who vex us here below 

The few are those who have been kind 
To husbands such as we; 

They knew our fads and didn't mind,” 
Says Dibdin’s ghost to me, 


up there: 


“But what of those who scold at us 
When we would read in bed? 

Or, wanting victuals, make 
If we buy books instead? 

And what of those who've dusted not 
Our motley pride and boast 

Bhall they profane that sacred spot?" 
Says I to Dibdin's ghost. 


a fuss 


‘*Oh, no! they tread that other path, 
Which leads where torments roll, 

And worms bookworms!—vent 
Upon the guilty soul, 

Untouched of bibliomaniac 
That saveth such 

They wallow in that dreadful place,” 
Says Dibdin's ghost to me 


yes, thelr wrath 
grace 
as we, 


“To my dear wife will IT recite 
What things I've heard you say; 
She'll let me read the books by night 
She's let me buy by day 
For we together by and by 
Would jfotn that heavenly host: 
She's earned a rest as well as 1," 
Says I io Dibdin's ghost. 


At the conclusion of the recitation, ana 
while the last line was still echoing through 
the room, the lights again shone forth and 
revealed the unknown reciter and author 
in the person of Eugene Field. Only a 
very few had been let into the secret, and 
the surprise was complete. Congratulations 
were showered upon him by the jolly gath- 
ering, and good-fellowship reigned supreme. 
Illuminated menus suddenly made their 
appearance among the assembled biblioma,) 
niacs, who had made themselves comfoyta- 
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ble in all sorts of informal ways—some 
lounging on counters, some on chairs, but 
most on empty boxes brought un from the 
cellar to serve seats. No gathering of 
schoolboys could have been more hilarious, 
more irresponsible, more given up to the 
innocent joy of the moment. A huge bow! 
punch had been prepared for the 
there was abundant stimula- 
more potent kind for the 
rigible sinners. The menu was a generous 
and contained toothsome dishes 
appropriate for a gathering of 
this kind. 
When the 
the 
fee 


as 


of choice 
saints, and 
tion of a incor- 
one many 
bohemian 
to an end and 
their cof 
rummaged around in 
until he found 
This he brought to 
hall with great 
voice requested 
present at the 
inscribe therein 
grave or gay, of the jolly 
dedicating the volume 
verse in his 


feast had come 


party were lingering over 
Field 
another part of the 
an autograph album. 
the improvised banquet 
glee, and in his 
that 
night "’ 
morial, 
sion, himself 
an impromptu happiest 
and this album the most 
ished of the many interesting things in the 
famous corner which went up in smoke at 
the burning of the store in February, 1899 
When the session finally came to an 
the morning hours of the day ushering in 
the vear had well advanced, and as 
the song was sung and overcoats and 
hats were donned for the street, one and 
all re-echoed the sentiment of Paul du 
Chaillu, who declared with emphasis that 
he had never enjoyed the birth of a new 
year more than that spent in the company 
of Eugene Field and the “ Saints and Sin- 
ners’ of Chicago. J. FRANCIS. 
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The Annals of Fairyland.* 


It is hardly to be supposed that the chil- 
for whose 


ean be 


generation, 
volume 


dren of the present 
edification the 
warmly recommended, realize how rich they 
are, in beautiful stories, but’ also 
in the wealth of detail lavished upon the 
preparation of volumes intended primarily 
for their gratification. 

The present volume, 
of Fairyland.” which is 
ited by William Canton, 
new candidates for 
old friends in a new garb, a 
which us back to the 
these stories were our greatest 
while a strong feeling of envy arises 
we, too, could not have possessed these an- 
nals in their present delightful garb. 

The arrangement of the book is somewhat 
unique. Another thousand and one nights; 
it being supposed to be the record found in 
an old manuscript volume. ‘“‘ The Book of 
Herla, King of the Britons,’ describing 
that King and his marriage to a Queen so 
beautiful “it is hard to find words in which 
to tell of her sweetness and the beauty of 
her youth,” the festivities consequent upon 
this marriage, during which, upon a pause 
in the dance, a trumpet was blown to in- 
sure silence, and the King arose and said: 

“As it hath been with us in the dark 
Winter nights from of old, so shall it be 
with us now in the clear Summer nights 
since the Queen wills it, for in the Winter 
sit by the friendly warmth of 
tell many tales, pleasant or 
sad, so each night of this our marriage 
feast shall some one or other tell a tale 
that it will be good to remember when all 
we have grown old. Now, therefore, con- 
sider among yourselves what tales shall be 
told, ancient or new, for there be among 
you of our friends who come from 
and these will 


present 


not only 


“The True Annals 
delightfully 
indeed 
well many 
reading of 
days when 
delight, 
that 


ed- 
presents 
as 


favor 


carries 


days, as we 
the fire, we 


many 
lands over 
tell new tales.” 

The present volume contains the tales told 
by these guests, in which lovers, old and 
young, of fairy lore, will find many familiar 
titles, ‘' Little Snow White,”’ *“* Cinderella,” 
“King Lear,” ‘The Argonauts,” as well 
as charming titles, such as “ The Soaring 
Lark,” “ The Princess on the Glass Mount- 
ain,” * The Brier Rose ’''—a new name for 
an old tale—‘‘ The Dead Mother,” “ The 
Doom of the Children of Lir,”’ ‘‘ The Thirst 
of the Standing Stones,” in fact, a charm- 
ing selection from the folk lore or fairy 
tales of all countries and times. 

But the most delightful feature of 
book—at least to its grown-up 
is the excellence of its mechanical details. 
The book is profusely illustrated with full- 
page and text drawings by the well-known 
English illustrator, Charles Robinson, who 
known to us through his 
upon Robert Louis Ste- 
“Child's Garden of 
volume’s blue 


seas, doubtless 


the 
readers— 


became 
work 
delightful 
From the present 
pretty decorative designs in 
gold, through the entire book, these flus- 
trations will be found all that could he 
desired. The designs for the cover linings, 
in faded yellow greens, with an indicated 
space on one page for the happy recipient's 
name, is fine; while the false titles, list 
of illustrations, table of contents, vignette 
heading to the dedication, title page, and 
frontispiece, show delighful designs printed 
in colors. 

There will be found about twenty-five 
charming full-page illustrations in black 
and white included in its pages, while in- 
numerable text cuts will be found scat- 
tered all through the volume, all so good 
it would seem almost impossible to single 
out individual instances for special men- 
tion; while all through the book will be 
found the most charming initials, head and 
tail pieces, bits of border, and decorative 
vignettes, which should make the volume 
a treasure to all its happy owners. 

Mr. Canton dedicates the book to the 
Dent children, sons of the publishers, in 
so charming a fashion that, to indicate 
the character of the present volume, we 
cannot do better than borrow from its com- 


first 
charming 
venson's 
Verses.” 
cover with 


*THE TRUE 
Edited by 
Charles Robinson. 


ANNALS OF FAIRY LAND 
William Canton, Illustrated by 
The Reign of King Herla, 
Pp, xix-366: London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
New York: Imported by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 6 Fifth Avenue. $2. 


pilers’ words. After assuring these young 
gentlemen that King Herla, although not 
to be found mentioned in histories, must 
have existed, because ‘‘ the writers of fairy 
tales are always truthful and trustworthy,”’ 
even granting the fact that King Herla's 
‘ Annals "’- undoubtedly rare book 
which cannot even be found listed in the 
catalogue of the British Museum, is seldom 
yet he the he 
1s writing, and all other children be 
willing to take his word for the existence 
wonderful volume, and enjoy the 
printed for the first time, 
others included in the old man- 
Herla, which 
Of the latter, 


an 


seen, trusts boys to whom 


may 


of this 
tales therefrom 
as well as 
book of 


uscript seem 


Mr 


King 
familiar ring. 
Canton writes: 

When I 


your 
that 


to have a 


these annals for 
Was surprised to find 
King Herla contained 
some stories which I had read in other 
fairy boc But on thinking the matter 
over | came to the conclusion that there 
was a very simple explanation. I do not 
sup pose that the writers of the other fairy 
books ever saw ‘‘ King Herla’s Annals," for 
it is a very rare work, but they may have 
discovered a number of manuscript pag: 

in some old library or in the carved o 

ch of some ancient mansion, and these 
I es may have contained the stories I 
speak of. Learned men and explorers 
cover old writings in that way almost every 
day. Another explanation is that they may 
have heard several of the tales told by old 
people, who in their turn had heard them 
told by their grandmothers, who in their 
turn had heard thein told by their grand- 
mothers, and so on right away back to the 
King's own time. And you know how care- 
ful people are to tell a story of this kind 
in the very same words in which they 
heard it told. 


began to edit 
delectation, 1 


this Book of 


dis- 


Mountain Playmates.* 

For the first eleven chapters this book ap 
pears to belong to the large and increasing 
class of literature prompted solely by what 
an English writer has recently called ‘ the 
the country.”’ It is the chronicle 
of two townspeople’s doings upon an aban 
the White Mountain region, 
the that goes with 
novel experiment, and a 


abandonment to unconven- 
tional life. Everything is in the nature of 
a surprise—the primitive methods of 
rural shopkeepers, the bald and dreary as- 
pect of New Hampshire farmhouses, the 
dangers of a wasps’ nest, the pleasures of 
blueberrying, the resemblance of bird notes 
to human language, the whole Summer 
pageant seen with unaccustomed eyes A 
certain loquacity and tendency to moralize 
mar the style of the writer, whose frank 
egoism is not offensive, but who lacks the 
simple and inexhaustible passion for the kind 
earth and the beauty thereof by which such 
nature !overs as William Morris was have 
been inspired. There are hints throughout, 
however, which show kinship with Morris 
on the side of his most remarkable qual- 
ity—his joy, that is, in working with his 
hands. ‘The author not only luxuriates in 
planning but in creating her home, She 
hesitates neither to take the job of shing- 
ling the house out of the hands of the 
workmen, nor to burn over the grass lands 
nor to do genuine woodsman’'s work in the 
forest. She comes near realizing the Morris 
ideal, in fact, of the workman who takes 
the same pleasure in his handiwork, how- 
ever humble, that an artist takes in his 
art And the twelfth chapter proves her 
title to fellowship with the great Kelmscott 
Company. It is ecalled ‘‘The Enchanted 
Rug,’ which rug turns out to be the native 
“hooked ’ rug of New England trans- 
formed by the taste and somewhat hastily 
acquired skill of the author into a hand- 
somely designed and colored carpeting, 
‘hooked "' by the villagers, and attracting 
the attention of art-loving urbanites. We 
feel that we could perhaps have spared 
some pages of the author's amiable but not 
very enlivening philosophy to make room 
for a more detailed description of her de- 
lightful craft, and for the interesting vicis- 
situdes in carrying it on that are merely 
hinted at. 

After a number of Summers in their 
chosen region, the ‘‘ Playmates,” as they 
dubbed themselves, decided to try a Win 
ter in the country The value of the au- 
thor’s report concerning its charm may 
possibly be affected by her warmth of 
heart, or even more by her warmth of 
blood, but her personal impression prompts 
her to ‘‘ boom" her little corner of New 
Hampshire with all the ardor of a Western 
pioneer. ‘I believe the time will come,” 
she says, ‘‘ when invalids will seek this re- 
gion because of its equable, moderate tem- 
perature. [ know nothing equal to it else- 
where, for, though there are other places 
that are milder, this advantage is offset 
by an excess of rain and cloudy weather 
Those pl +s which have, perhaps, as many 
clear da suffer either extreme cold or 
drought. This climate combines the bland 
ness of New York City with the clear, in- 
vigorating weather of the Northwest.” “I 
presume,” she wisely adds, ‘ this condition 


eult of 


farm in 
told with 
time, a 


self-conscious 


doned 
and is 


gZusto 


a first 


does not exist throughout the State, as our | 


situation is peculiarly favorable, in that 
the mountains and foothills of Maine on the 
east shelter us from the dreaded coast 
storms, and the Sandwich and White 
Mountain ranges on the north and west cut 
off the inland storms and cold waves that 


are bred in the lake region and Canada, so ! 


that in our vicinity we have only our own 
weather to contend with.” 

It will probably be many a 
New Hampshire has a historian at once so 
gifted and so devoted as old Hampshire had 
in the great Gilbert White, but when he 
comes he will have no difficulty in finding 
an intervale that will amply repay his 
study, and may be made to blossom like 
the rose upon the pages of a natural his- 
tory. In the meantime such forerunners as 
Mrs. Albee are making the public acquaint- 
ed with the advantages of the rugged little 
State as a place in which to lead ‘an 
idyllic life in tsolated retirement, where 
there is light and space enough for the soul 
to expand.” 


*MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES, By Helen R. Albee 
Svo. Cloth. Pp. 271. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. $1.50, 


Names of Seven Letters. 

Cc. S. HARTWELL, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes to Toe New YorkK Times SATURDAY 
Revinw: ‘“ Mr. Converse Cleaves of Phila- 
delphia writes me as follows: ‘ Replying to 
your interesting query in THE New York 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW, I submit the fol- 
lowing short names (composed of seven 
letters) of world-famous men, in addition 
to your curious list of ‘‘ John Hay, Seth 
Low, Asa Gray, and Neal Dow ": 

“* (1) John Jay, (fl. 1745-1829,) American 
statesman and diplomat. 

“*(2) John Gay, fl. 1688-1732,) 
poet, buried in Westminster Abbey. 

“© (3) Jacob Fox, (fl. 1517-1587,) English 
Protestant clergyman, and author of “‘ Book 
of Martyrs.” 

** (4) John Pym, (fl. 1584-1643,) English 
statesman and orator. 

“*() John Kay, (fl. 1742-1826,) Scottish 
miniature painter and engraver. 

“+ (6) John Ray, (fl. 1628-1705,) English 
botanist and geologist. 

“ Purther research would probably dis- 
cover more American namea’ ” 


English 





the | 








year before | 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


A Notable Biography, Two Successfy} 


Novels, and a Timely History. 


When a biographical work or 


a character study goes through 


4 
more than two or three editions, 
you can make up your mind that 
it is something out of the ordi- 
nary. 


Lord Rosebery’s 
Napoleon— 
The Last Phase 


which was published only seven 
weeks ago, is now in its sixth 
edition. It is a scholarly and 
brilliantly written study by an 
Englishman who is broad enough 
to admit the errors of his own 


countrymen and the virtues of 


others. 


A single order brought in by 
one of our salesmen yesterday 
called for 2,500 copies of Mrs, 


Ward’s 
Eleanor 


These figures may convey 


more to you when we remind 


you as we did once before that 
there are hundreds of novels pub- 
lished every year the entire sale 
of which does not equal that sin- 
gle order. 


This Mrs, 


Ward’s best work, and that is no 


book is by far 
faint praise, placing Eleanor as it 


j “ Robert Els- 


does both 
and “ David Grieve.” 


above 


” 


mere 


Next to Eleanor the most suc- 
cessful of our new novels is Mr. 


Zangwill’s latest 


The Mantle of Elijah 


Aside from the fact that this is 
an intensely strong and dramatic 
story, the anti-imperialistic argu- 
ments which it contains make it 


interesting at this 


particularly g 
time, although they pertain to 
England’s policy and 


not our 


own, 


Again a word of reminder that 
the only complete and up-to-date 
book on the canal matter is 


The Nicaragua Canal 


by W. E. Simmons, It contains 
the text of the canal bill and a 
large folding, bird’s-eye view of 
the canal. It is a history ot the 
work from its beginning up to 


date. 


Eleanor, $1.50 


The Nicaragua 
Canal, $1.25 


Napoleon, $3.00 


The Mantle of 
Elijah, $1.50 


HARPER& BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


‘‘ Among the Mushrooms,” by FE. M. Dal- 
Jas and C, A. Burgin, which was recently 
published by Drexel Biddle, is essentially 
a book for beginners; it is thoroughly sclen- 
tific in fact, but the manner in which the 
subject is treated makes the volume par- 
ticularly serviceable to the novice. 
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TEACHING HOW TO WRITE. 


to the leading 
ill be 
education 
ild 


the 


one 


If 
change 


were predict 


that w made in our system 


of college in the coming cent- 


ury, it wot not be rash to say that it 


will take form of an increase_in the 


the instruction af- 
saying this 
tbat 


characteristic 


practical nature of 
forded. 


sight of 


In we do not lose 


the fact the feature of the 


change most of the last 


of our college curricu- 


To 
to point 


century's history 


lums has taken this same form. in- 


dicate this it is only necessary 


to the increase of colleges in which tech- 
the 
of 


constant 


nical instruc the feature, 


of 


tion is 


the scientific departments 


the 


growth 


our older institutions, and 


broadening of elective whica 


courses, 


permit a student. to select branches that 
on his future call 
Yale 


President 


will bear 
ing. If 
to-day 


most directly 


contrast the course at 


prescribed tn 


vith that 


Stiles’s time for instance, we can 


at glances iow far this progre has 


gone 
But that we have reached the limit of 
this 


the 


progress no one who has studied 


contend the 
the 


fitting young men 


subject will even in 


colleges that make most direct claim 


to superiority in di- 


} 


rectly pursuits, th influ- 


for usiness 
felt as a 


radical 


ence of the old system i till 


sort of safety brake against too 


an alteration Agricultural colleges do 


not to supply grad- 


the 


profess be abl 
who can from 


the 


the fi 


step college to 


irm and fill places of farm 


managers In technical institutions like 


Lehigh, the 


much 


students are not allowed 


time in the shops, on the theory 


that it will be better employed in master- 


ing the necessary information contained 


books, which, once obtained, 


the 


in the text 


best the 


work of 


Without 


will allow shop to 


come in due order. attempting 


to decide just how far this theory is 


sound, it is safe 


here 
in the 


to say that there is room 


for such progress as has been made 


same direction in the past. 


No branch of our college courses has 


attracted more attention in recent years 


than that which is the 


the 


under 
* English.”” As 
placed 


embraced 
general h 


dead 


ading of 
ave been 


the 


to a 


the 


languages h 


in optional list, 


of practical instruction in 
received greater 


has 


by a 


recognition. 


for instance, asked for a 


port the f 


o} 


The re- 


the en- 


on subject 


called 


committee 


might b experts, 


thi branch, in 


have been in- 


ving undergraduate in- 


intereol] 


debates 


egiate 


themselves are 


tudents 


lines. 


» @ more thorough a} 
al 
instruction in 


of 


impracti character 


college 


n the editors met- 


ipers. Thirty years 


ago 
graduates 


of college 


iy at once to the newspa- 


few to-day it is so 


large 
tfices the ge men com- 


the sta 
find 


Liorityv of 


editors that, while 


supply good 


vho, when he 


material 
en- 
an furnish a simple re- 
require careful 


fitted for 


not ‘ ed- 


the columns 


» rare an acquisition 


looked 


newspaper 


ed, he is upon 


ata requires 
eport of the day's 


of 


occurrence 


doings is a 


concist tatement facts or a simple 


This the 
not prepared to write. 
to 


descrij.tion of an 
young 
And 


charactet t 


eradu:ate is 


his deficiency is due largely 


the 


the instruction he has re- 


ceived, 


Composition” writing in colleges 


where there has not been a recent radi- 


change, has been not only impracti- 
apt to 
of the 


requiring no severe application, 


cal 
Students 


the 


but neglected. 
of 


cal 
look 


course, 


are 


on it as one “snaps” 





any 


| struction in the line 





who | 


of 





| quested 
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especially as the library is at hand to 
provide all necessary ideas, The subjects 
treated are almost always selected by 
the instructor with the intention pri- 
marily, not to get from the student the 
best possible production in the way of 
literary work, but to induce him to add 
to his knowledge by giving careful study 
to some subject that otherwise might not 
come under The result is a 
rush to the book shelves as soon as the 


his notice. 


subjects are announced, and a 
" that the 


composi- 


tion demonstrates writer's 
condensation 


be 


powers of absorption and 
skill 


called literature. 
for all 


would 
be a choice of subjects that would render 


rather than any in what may 


broadly 
which the 
would 


The 


newspaper 


this 
suggest 


remedy 
editor 


the library, for this purpose, useless, and 
would compe! the student to exercise his 
These sub- 
In- 


own powers of compoagition. 


jects would be simply descriptive. 
stead of asking him to express his ideas 
on the of Dickens 
Thackeray, of War 

Sovereignty and 
“The Morality of 


subjects taken 


merits and 


Influence 


relative 
“ The 
“ State 


on 


Literature,” 


Centralization,” or 


Caesarism,” (these are 


from a commencement programme,) sup- 
that he was directed to describe a 


pose 


notable piece of local scenery, a day's 


ride on his wheel, some important local 
event of recent occurrence, a new build- 
the The first 


this change would be the pres- 


ing going on campus. 


up 


result 


| entation of a piece of writing that would 


As 
intelligent 


such it would 


instructor 


original. 
the 
the 


be literally 


indicate to at 


a glance writer’s leading imperfec- 
tions, and thus give room for intelligent 
and useful criticism. To the student it 
would present a task vastly harder than 
he try 
of 


the 


which might to accomplisa 
the library. It 
start the diffi- 
had 


occupation, 


assistance 


at 


with the 


teach him 


of 


would 


culty such writing, and, if he 


journalism in view as an 


| would put him on track of his necessary 


requirements. ‘“ Fine writing ’’ and florid 


rhetoric would at once appear ridiculous, 
if attempted what 


and writer 


the 


young 


does not attempt them?—and ele- 


mentary idea of true literary style would 
be engrafted. 


A leading New England college has al- 


ways stood by the theory that its duty 


is to give young men a sufficient equip- 
ment in the 


that 


various branches taught so 


they will be able to go on with any 


one of them they may select. The be- 


| lievers in this theory may not take kindly 


that a student's 


should help 


to the idea composi- 
to 
instead of exciting his interest 
to 


These opponents, how- 


tion ”’ him only to learn 


‘ write,” 


in some subject, and induce him 


so 
study it further. 
ever, are simply subordinating the means 
to the end, and the fight for better in- 
indicated must over- 
come them. Jt would be a great help in 
Yale 


the 


this direction if some 
of 


celebration 


graduate 


would, as a feature coming bi- 


New 


income 


centennial in Haven, 


small fund, the 
be 


composition 


present a from 


which would 


for 
graduate, 


given as a 


by 
article 


prize yearly 
best 
the 


the under- 


to be 


PP : 
énforce 


an 
competing 
This 


the practice of this kind of literary work, 


purely descriptive. would 


and its influence would be felt directly. 


AN EXHAUSTLESS MINE. 


The sent writer received 


of 
flattering 


pre recently 


in of the States 
West a 


It informed him that a 


from a 
the Middle 


tenure. 


concern one 
circular of 


* bureau” 


haa elected that from five to fifty pages | 


£ his literary production be 


“ The 
and 


preserved 
form in of 


in permanent Library 


he 


material 


American Literature,” was re- 


he 


might desire, which would be passed upon 


to submit such 


as 
by the editors, and he would be duly noti- 
fied of its acceptance. His full apprecia- 
tion of this opportunity was assumed and 
his compliance was 


kindly requested 


within thirty days. 
As 
ductions have heen mostly confined to a 


the present writer’s literary pro- 


rewspaper, and could with difficulty be 


identified even by himself, he was at 


; some loss to understand what had earned 


tor 


He 


him this opportunity “ permanent ”’ 


preservation thereof, was enlight- 


ened in some degree by a small slip in- 


closed with the circular, which contained 


| the supplementary information that “ the 


only expense required of contributors is 
a charge of one dollar per page to cover 


partial cost of collecting and editing." 


For the purposes of the publishers of the 

















| difficult 


tory of writers or even a less authentic 
list of possible “contributors” would 
serve. It seems to be a question not of 
quality of writing or distinction in the 
writer so much as of anxiety on his part 
to see his “productions” printed in 
books, and, in the language of the entic- 
ing circular, ‘snatched from oblivion and 
in permanent form for all 
time.” Any gentleman or lady with from 
five to fifty dollars to invest, and $5.75 to 
give for the volume (to be had separate) 
in which his or her talent is embalmed, 
can apparently gratify a not uncommon 
“ editors" 


preserved 


ambition, provided the prove 
complaisant, of which there is not much 
room for doubt. 

We have no desire to speak harshly or 
even disrespectfully of this enterprise, 
though Mr. Stedman, title 
been taken, may have ground for more 


whose has 
than criticism, It is an open and straight 


bid for contributions from human van- 
ity, though it 
novel draft on that vast fund, it betrays 


that 


and makes a somewhat 


no intention to deceive, It is true 


the “ library " may never get itself print- 


ed, but there is no-definite promise that 
it will be printed. The printing and the 
circulation of the volumes, for admission 


to which the “ contributors” are invited 


to pay, are matters as to which he must 
No sane man is likely 
thus 


except 


take his chances. 
to 


would 


suppose that a work made up 


have any sale among the 


authors of its contents, and if he is will- 
ing to pay for the possibility of fame 
within those limits, we do not see that he 
The 
that 


to 


feast 


the 


has any cause for complaint. 
is like 


worms 


to which he is bidden of 


convocation of politic which 


Polonius was consigned by Hamiet, * not 
he he is 


He is entirely free to accept or decline it. 


where eats, but where eaten.” 

Nor have we any intention to condemn 
the oh which the 
of this enterprise rely for their profits. 
It is 


cessively common, and we suppose that 


sentiment promoters 


not a very noble one, but it is ex- 


it is ineradicable. The satirists of Rome 


made bitter fun f it. Rostand's figure of 


the pastry cook Raguenau throwing his 


wares away in return for the flattery of 


bungry poets and critics is taken from 


the annals of the seventeenth century. 


There was at one time in this country 
know—a 


it may exist yet for aught we 


weekly that got a large circulation by 


printing wholly voluntary contributions. 
idle folly 


rooted. It is 


to scold against a 
that 


{t would be 


so deep said three- 
fourths of those who embark in mercan- 
tile business fail. The percentage in “ lit- 


erature" is surely as great. If the un- 


fovtunate are willing to purchase a sem- 
blance—though it be a shabby semblance 

of consolatory fame, and can afford it, 
it is their own concern. 


UNLITERARY OPERA LIBRETTOS. 

No doubt many of those who go to the 
opera at this period of the year are often 
filled with astonishment when they read 
the librettos of the operas. It must seem 
books 


the 


them at times as if these play 


the 


to 


were work of honest yeomen in 


dull Winter season in the spare hours be- 
tween taking care of the horses and the 
They 


they had 


read as if 
of liter- 


cattle. certainly do not 


been written by men 


And yet since the opera 
of the 


ary distinction. 


is a form, and a very high one, 


poetic drama, there is every 
libretto 


reason why 


the should be a good piece of 


writing, and indeed it ought to be 


etic drama in itself. 


In some this is so with the 


cases 
For 


a decidedly 


inal work. instance, Boito's 


tofele "’ is poetic piece of lit- 


erature, and it reproduces the spirit of 


‘Faust much 


the 


Goethe's more sincerely 


than does more popular book of 


Gounod’'s opera, which was written by 


two theatrical tinkers, Messrs. Barbier 


and Carre. In the modern field of Italian 


opera the only truly literary librettos are 
of the 


books of 


Verdi. 


who made 


‘Falstaff ”’ 


those Boito, 


‘Otello and for In 


making these he clung as closely as 


sible 


pos- 


to Shakespeare, and the result is 


when the translations are made for 


of 
Italian 
be the 


that 
not 
the 
part 4Ahat 


the use auditors acquainted 
English is 


of 


found 


Shake- 


the tongue 


to for most 


speare himself, 


Opera librettos by Shakespeare are, of 


course, not to be picked up every day, nor 


are librettists with sufficient celf-efface- 
ment and devotion to art to preserve the 
be se- 
at all 

that 


their 
Yet it 
get better, work 


original in adaptations to 


often. would not be 


to 


cured 
than 


“ library " it would seem that any direc- | usually done. For example, the transla- 





| Captive: 


| ‘Tennyson, 


| alter 


) graving 


with | 


| others, 


tions employed in the recent season of 
opera in English at the Metropolitan 
were generally absurd. They were the 
work of hacks of the most mechanical 
mind, and they left not a spark of the 
feeling of their originals in the words 
sung by the artists endeavoring to create 
of 
course, the cause of all these deficiencies 
is not difficult to discover. The mana- 
gers will not pay to have the work done 
by men who could do it well. 


a taste for opera in the vernacular. 


They are 
always anxious to get as much profit as 
possible out of an 


opera season, and a 


good libretto writer or poetic translator 
is not to be had for the mere song which 
these gentlemen are willing to pay. 
Consequently the public must continue 
to read, and, in the case of opera in Eng- 
lish, to hear the silly and stupid transla- 
tjens 
About the only really good ones are those 
of the Boito books and the Wagner mu- 


sic 


which are now in the market. 


dramas, and the latter might easily 


be improved. 


LITERATURE IN GAUDY ANNALS. 


the 
to a 


Reading 
referred 


other day an article which 
charming of books as 
annuals,’ the interest of which 
was confined to their showy covers and fine 
the beauty 


outside, while 


class 
* gaudy 
paper, of the book being all on 
the the letterpress was en- 
tirely the work of people quite unknown to 
the present generation, let a word be said in 
behalf of these 
mothers, 
ers also? 

Who has 
carefully treasured 
little volumes, 
original owners’ names 
morocco covers? 
trations of these 


books, beloved of our grand- 


ind may we not add by our moth- 


not seen 


longed 


copies of 


and to possess 
these dainty 
the 
on the 
and illus- 
are 


which, perhaps, bear 
in gold letters 
The letterpress 
little volumes most in- 
almost 


of 


teresting, 
the work 
while 
of the 

It may 


every number containing 
well-known men and women, 
the illustrations are usually the work 
most engravers of the day 
known, but it Is 
many a well- 
the work of 
originally in 
Notably this 
e with Tennyson; “ Stanzas,” 
** Maud,’ 
early as 1837 


famous 
not be 
nevertheless a 
known poem or 
best writer 


generally 
fact, that 
short story, 
our came 
these despised gaudy annuals. 
is the c 
erward made 
its first in The 
Tribute, although not appearing in finished 
book form until 1855 
The Gem, a literary 
London in three poems 
Tennyson never reprinted except by R 
Shepherd in 


out 


i ift- 
incorporated in his 


appearance a 


annual published in 
by 
Hy 
The Lover's Tale, and Other 
Now First Collected, privately i 
1S in edition limited to fifty 
which uppressed through Ten- 
The titles the 
“ Anacreontics 
may 


1881, contained 


Poems 
sued in 


is- 
in 
copies, wa 


nyson instigation 
poems are “No More 
“A Fragment 


in. the 


of se 
"and 
found 


of Tennyson's 


which also be 


American edition 
* Poems," 
i872, 


as de 


published by the Harpers in 
all of these books rank 
of that poet 
Offering, 1832, contained @ 
ommencing ‘‘ Me my 
orrow doometh the 
sonnet by Fred- 
hip’ Offering 
by Alfred Ten- 
outflash, e rude 
ISST appe 


thus making 
irable first 
Friendship's 
sonnet by Tennyson « 
own fate to la 
ame volume ce 
erick Tenn) 
INy 
nyson, 


editions 


ting 
itaining a 
Friend 


sonnet 


on 
for contained a 
Check 
In The WNeepsake 
Tennyson's St 
1St2, 


every 


very 
ally.’ for 
Agnes,” reprinted 
ind appearing in 
under title Agne 
Doin: I8Z6, contains two 
* Alfred “The Poet and 
Death claimed be by 
while The “Yorkshire 
two poer 
‘KE. Tenny } 
and New 
enterpri 


irs 
in 
later edi- 

Eve.” 


* Poems 
tions 
De 


igned 


the ‘St 


Lins 1 
To 
Liter 
Annual, 1S32, contain 
“AT 

Birthday 
ent (sec 
er contrived 
1810, and The 
woniana, while 
Album, 1850 
line 
Victoria Regia, a 
Adelaide 
Sailor Boy,” 


noyson,”’ and 
Gift Chri 


the 


to ver 


tma 


Pre how ing 1 
many 
ike, 1851, al contain 
The Manchester At 


contains “ Lines, 


occasions) 
Tenny 
naeum 
eight 
The 
edited 
“The 


poem by Tennyson, not re 


beautiful 


Proctor 


printed 
volume 


by 1861 


contains 
reprinted 
Arden 


ition In ch 


At one time it as di 


popular annual, and 
nt upon 


ued 


eming 


their prod 
regardle 

to De to 
more prominent aut! 
ipply the 
importa 

done 


n afte 


tion prover 
ume 
ill well 


while o th sid of 


know 
the w 
ketch or made 


a favorit 


poem 
thi hion 
n i d by 
Philad@iphiz . how 
while 


appearance in 


Care & 
charming 
letterpre 


names celebrated in their day, and far 


rom 
ow—Willis Gaylord (| 
W. G. Simms, C 


Ww 
Poet of Conne 


being forgotten I 
Mrs 
est, 
W. E 
Mis 

lished in 
better 


irk, 
Ever- 
eticut;) 


editor, 


Sigourney 
(editor of The 
tory 
Me Not 

don and Philadelphia 


The 


Burton ind a by it 


Lesli Forget 1826, 
Lor 


known n 


pub- 
contains 
dainty 


ime green 


paper boards of its cover show extremely 


desigr 
that 
not 


with much fine detail work; 
the hed this 
even in binding—was 12 
thought 


pretty 
also a note publi price of 
little book 
shillings 

almost prohibitive price 
The book contains fourteen beautiful plates, 
by Westall, Corbould, and 


the engraver@ names being 


One would have $3 an 


in those early days 


Pugin, 


designed 


among 





A ER NTE RN me a 


OIE LORIE WT TNE GE DE EE RT SIE 


Heath, Corboned, and Finden. 
Barton, the Quaker poet, was a contributor 
to this, to many other annuals, while 
other well-known names found in this vol- 
ume, several of whom contribute two or 
three poems or sketches, are Miss Mitford, 
“tL. E. L.’'; James Montgomery, “ T. Hood, 
Esq.’’; Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Hoffland, best 
known by her books for children, and many 
others 

These lists could be continued indefinite- 
ly. Hawthorne, for instance, contributed 
Many short stories to these little books, as 
well as our celebrated writers. In 
America, at these books were even 
issued for children, “The Violet’ and 
“The Rosebud,"’ the latter of which is on 
our Own shelves, beautifully bound in 
bright red levant, elaborately tooled in 
gold, the binding in which it was issued. 


as 


other of 
least, 


as 


A reading of old memoirs and letters will 
revea! much interesting correspondence and 
talk over the preparation of these old gift- 
books—Lady Blessington, for instance, 
adding very materially to her in 
later years by the editing and publication 
of these dainty little volumes. 

Another 
old annuals, 
eugerly 
able 


income 


sessed by 
so 


feature 
by the are 
these days that valu- 
hard to find, the 
commoner issues being sufficiently scarce, 
is the importance they in certain 
novels as the hero to the liter- 
ary publi are 
at 


interesting pos 


which, way, 
collected 


Specimens 


in 
are even 
assume 
introducing 
time 
ebb. 


ita when his fortunes 
their lowest 
If it were 
Pendennis, these 
considerable 
member how 


publisher's 


of Arthur 
would assume 
ill re- 
the 


for the sake 
little books 
interest, for do we 

Warrington called 
Bacon's—reader just as_ his 
edited Lady Violet 
Lebas, was lying before him in sheets and 


only 


not 
upon 
Spring Annual,” by 
preofs, only to find him greatly dissatisfied 
with Percy “The Church Porch,” 
which was intended to supplement a pretty 
picture of Spanish damsel hastening 
churchward, prayer book in hand, watched 
by a youth hiding behind a The 
publisher had paid £60 for the plate, and 
could not afford to waste it; but the 
were so bad he was afraid the public would 
not stand them. Then, too, a rival publish- 
er was about a new annual, of 
which great things were expected, and he 
was in despair, whereupon Warrington of- 
fered to get supplied, and “ Pen,” 
as the result long evening's work, 
handed Warrington the following beautiful 
Verses, the finest Thackeray ever wrote: 
THE CHURCH PORCH 


Popjoy's 


a 


pillar, 


verses 


to bring out 


verses 


of a 


Although I enter 

Yet round about 

Sometimes I 

at 

1 longing eyes | wait, 
Expectant her, 


not, 
the spot 
hover, 
the sacred gate 
of 
The minster bell toll 
Above the city’s rout 
And noise and humming 
ve stopped the chiming 
| hear the organ's swell! 
She's coming, she's co 


out 


My lady comes at last 

Timid and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither 

With modest eyes downeast, 

She comes—she's here—she's 
May Heaven go with her! 


past, 


Kneel undisturbe fair 

Pour out your praise or 
Meekly and duly. 

I will not enter there 

To sully your pure prayer 
Vith thoughts unruly. 


saint, 
plaint 


But suffer me to pace 

Round the forbidden 
Lingering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits, who wait 

And see through heaven's gate 
Angels within it. 


place, 


BOOKS THAT AR 
There 
Bcrious 


E BOOKS. 


appear now and then in the more 
literary reviews protests against 
the universal trend of public taste toward 
fiction, and glance at the book cata- 
logues of the season confirms the idea that 
the popular demand for fiction is far great- 
er than that for more serious reading. The 
humber of works and volumes of short 
Stories of every type and class is immense, 


a 


times those who care for more thoughtful 
literature. Poems, essays, biographies, and 
travels, that were all in all to the reader 
of half a century ago, are now, it appears 
back numbers on the shelves of 
and book shops. How many ask 


libraries 


that is so eagerly sought, so widely adver- 
tised’ 

The fact that to forgetting 
the value of history and of serious reading 


we seem be 


literature is to be regretted. It is a busy 
werld, and we have to keep pace with it 
in literature as in other things, or be left 
behind. But how much we lose and will 
continue to lose, and what a risk we run of 
mental indigestion—a surfeit of the 
unwholesome sweets of fiction. We 
up a novel these days, skim it hastily, and 
put it down for another, scarcely conscious 
of the passing of one set of winning ghosts 
before another group has taken their place. 

Think of how different it to be! 
When the new book was a treasure trove 
and the old ones were dear 
friends, whose shabby bindings, worn 
with long acquaintance, looked askance a 
little jealously at the fresh, unstained new- 
comer, Think of a quiet hour beside a 
good fire, with a volume of Lamb's “ Bs- 
says.”” Elia’s camaraderie is essentially 
for the fireside; the repose and companion- 
ship of Keats and Tennyson; the mental 
stimulus of Shakespeare's stirring strength. 
Alas! we read of Shakespeare now far more 
than we do himself. What « calming touch 
on this fever rush to open Wordsworth and 
lose one’s self for a little in the majestic 
murmur of his verse, in the clear beauty of 
his sonnets. And how pleasunt-a genial 


often 


used 


3ernard | 





| doe 


} one 


| like 


| quent 





for them | 
in preference to the late sensational fiction | 


and valued | 


, which to base his remarks. 


moment with Thackeray, whu as a gra- ! list’) 
cious Roundabout is even more tm some_of | Wetead in the “ Visions of Piers Plow- 





| there 
and the readers of fiction outnumber many | 





| Bishop Potter declared it to be an 


preacher 


Laeeuns ~~ 


us than he is as a novelist; and one might 
permit one's self a glimpse of the charm of 
Emerson, the lucent sweetness to be gained 
from Longfellow. 

Boswell's ‘‘ Johnson” keeps its sturdy 
volumes shut on the delights of Bozzey’s 
charmingly naive revelations. Time, it 
seems, does not afford for such books to be 
read these days. Do the bookstores often 
have a call for Cowper's letters, for Mon- 
taigne’s As for Macaulay, Car- 
lyle. Parkman, and the many great histo- 
rians and essayists, are their names to be- 
com. a mere shibboleth of sound? Is it go- 
ing to be impossible for us to read these 
great masters of thought and expression 
simply because we must keep up with the 
great yearly output of literary activity? 
One hears now and then of people who la- 
ment not having read Scott's novels and 
poems when they were children, and de- 
ploring the fact that now they do not have 
time to give to that sort of reading, when 
contemporary literature makes such 
mands These demands great, shud- 
deringly so! There is no pause. New writ- 
ers who make successes are continually 
coming to the front making heart- 
breaking attempts to fresh ones, 
Time is not adequate to even consider read- 
ing all the books that are praisefully adver- 
tised, and yet one feels one is in danger of 


essays? 


de- 


are 


and 


seore 


losing something that is worth while if one 
; not. It is like a too elaborate menu 

obliged to discriminate; but the 
choice offered is bewildering. There are so 
many dainties that the selection becomes a 


is 


random one, 

Thought seems run at 
in the jarring bustle of the writing, selling, 
and reading of books there is little time to 
read, inwardly digest those 
who reading for own 
theirs—would wish to do, 

One has to rush through 
to dream over, to meditate upon, 
to gather fully into the mind for its culture 
and enrichment. We are enmeshed with 
literature, and the cry is, ‘Still they 
And they gre heralded by press 
commendations and criticisms that engen- 
der curiosity and interest by reason of the 


high pressure, and 


as 


learn, and 


love its sake—and 


one would 
and 


what 


come! 


| lavish praise bestowed, 


authors—they have 
let them drowse 
keep to themselves their wit 
wisdom, their laughter, and their tears 
for we hesitate to lose the opportunity of 
reading the latest offering of the literary 
market place. 

One cannot afford 
tine—to take Macaulay, let us instead 
of Pater. If the choice must be it 
is, of course, the later master of style who 
prevails; one hasn't time for both. 

Hlow the new times have changed the old 
times! The old times, when we are told the 
publication of an interesting new book was, 
if biennial happening, at least infre- 
enough to make its advent heralded 
and its coming an appreciated epoch in lit- 
Now how different it is! The old 
legato movement done with. The spirit 
of the times has infected—as is natural 
the making of books, and the people who 
write are increasing every day. Not only 
are we trying to keep up with the contem- 
porary literature of our own language and 
but with that of other countries 


the old 
years; 


We 
slept 
again, 


put aside 


for many 
and 


to be ranked a Philis- 
Say, 


made, 


not a 


is 


erature 


is 


country, 
as well. 

French, German, Italian, Russian, Scan- 
dinavian, and Polish! The effort to read as 
one runs is a wearing one. 

New books and new writers appear every 
day, but the fact we are not adding 
peaks to a mountain chain in literature. 
We seem, indeed, among the foothills. Be- 
hind us the old summits of Homer, Shake- 
speare, Keats, and Tennyson gather the 
gaze of the lovers of literature. Does it 
not seem-that readers should try to become 
more intimately acquainted with these writ- 
whom their fathers and their fathers’ 
well? 


is 


ers, 
fathers loved so 
We cannot give up periodical literature, 
nor can we give up the new books; but it 
seems equally certain that we cannot keep 
in touch with the old things as well. Is 
a remedy? The gold of past litera- 
ture is ours, but we are searching so eager- 
ly in the present for treasure that we 
grow careless of the storied wealth we al- 
ready possess. Is it not possible for the 
lover of books to gather to his library 
shelves and to his inner mental appreciation 
the old volumes whose pages are now so 
seldom turned by the fingers of the pres- 


ent generation. MAY HARRIS. 


| ORTHOEPICAL SINSIN THE PULPIT 


in the great deluge of fiction and periodical | 


late 
liberal 


sermon on the necessity of a 
education for clergymen, 
* Intoler- 
able impertinence that a man should stand 
in the pulpit and show himself so defective 
in matters with the knowledge of which he 


In 
truly 


a 


| is charged as not to be able to pronounce 
take | 


the proper names of Scripture according to 
their classical derivation.’’ This assertion, 


| reminiscent of a similar one made by Dean 


Alford of Canterbury some thirty-five years 
ago, recalls to mind the story of the 
who, after stumbling over the 
names of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in reading the third chapter of Daniel, 
squarely dodged the matter in the several 
repetitions of their names by calling them 
“the aforesaid gentlemen.”” But, while we 
cannot but sympathize with the uncultured 
man who is unexpectedly brought face to 
face with similar ortho@pfcal difficulties, of 
which Dean Alford gives several examples 
we have to confess that Bishop Potter is 
right and that he had solid reasons on 
The only criti- 
cism we would make ts that he did not go 
far enough, and that he should not have 
confinea his censure to the mispronuncia- 
tion of proper names, but should have in- 
cluded in its scope all the “ Queen's Eng- 





} and 
| To a certain extent it is. 


| still room for improvement, even among the 


| dent from the remarks of the Bishop, which 
| otherwise would have no raison d'étre 





| social corrupters of the language. In this 








| boring under the tmpression that such af- 





man that there is a special demon, one 
Tutivillus, whose duty is to collect and 
store up in hell the fragments of words 
omitted, mutilated, mispronounced by 
priests in the performance of religious ser- 
vices. If these broken prayers and frag- 
mentary texts are laid up, as is probable, to 
be produced at the last great day as evi- 
dence against the mutilators, some of our 
clergymen may have as much difficulty in 
getting into heaven as Byron tells us King 
George ITT. had, and may have to adopt a 
similar undignified expedient in entering 
its gate. 


or 


Time was when the stage was depended 
upon to keep our well of English undefiled, 
but in these dramatically degenerate days 
more attention is paid to enunciation than 
to pronunciation, and we often hear on the 
same stage several orthoépical treatments 
of the same word. With this decadence of | 
the stage, we naturally turn the pulpit 
for instruction and guidance, and the 
Church stands upon a very much higher 
plane than it did in the days of Piers Plow- 


to 


as 





we have a right to corre- 
sponding advance in elocution 
in those who minister in our reading desks 


pulpits realized? 


man, expect a 


ind orthoépy 
this expectation 
The clergyman of 


Is 


the present finds it necessary to keep pace 
with the constantly increasing education of 
his and 
preaching is almost a thing of the 


uncultivated districts. But that 


congregation, ignorant emotional 
past out 
there is 


most cultured occupants of pulpits, is evi- 


Many 


called 


ciation 


White 


pronun- 


Richard Grant 
the anomalous 
among certain 
ibles of the conjunctions 
which Germanized into ither 
nither, and asserted that the Irishman who 
says ayther and nayther is nearer orthoépi- 


years 
attention 


ago 
to 
would-be fashion- 
either and neither, 


were and 


cal and etymological correctness than these 
he 
the Saxon 
have no i 
in Mr. 


affecta- 


undoubtedly for 
originals, aegiher and naegther, 
in them. This false pronunciation, 


Grant's time merely a fashionable 


was correct, 





tion, has become so common among all ex 
und 
al 
ways given as an alternative pronunciation 
and second that of 
the proper pronunciation But, 

stili more singular and more worthy 
robation, the corruption has 
with ‘many clergymen and 

heard from metropolitan 


ing desks. 


cept scholars of etymology that it has fo 
place in dictionaries, 


a many though 


assigned a position to 
what is 
of 
tavor 
to 


read- 


rep- 

found 
is now be 
and 
To paraphrase a celebrated 
mark of Henry these 
would rather be fashionable 
the extent 


Bishop might 


pulpits 
re- 
Clay’s, gentlemen 
than right, 
even to of countenanaing what 
the 


pertinence. 


call an etymological im- 


These remarks, of course, render me lia- 
ble to the imputation of forgetting that 
usage is generally held to be the common 
law of 2 language, but no scholar can rec- 
ognize a usage which defies and 
has etymological foundation. If fash- 
ionable usage is to be the criterion, our lex- 
fecographers will soon have to take cogni- 
zance of awful and awfully, now so almost 
universally used in the sense of very, 
implying a superlative, and them a 
new meaning in future editions of their dic- 
tionaries. 


analogy 
no 


as 


give 


Two other words are almost constantly 
mispronounced by clergymen, evil and devil, 
words so common in their vocabulary as to 
render a false orthoépy almost inexcusable 
Consultation of any dictionary or work on 
orthoépy will show that the pronunciation 
ev'l and dev'l. There no 
pronunciation, lt is just that and nothing 
Yet these words are constantly pro- 
nounced e-vil and dev-il, as if the stress on 
the last syllables might possibly accentuate 
their vileness, Just as some country minis- 
ters seek to solemnize God by stretching 
His name into “ Gawd." There is far less 
excuse for this mispronunciation of evil 
and devil than for that of ither and nither, 
for It has not yet found its way into the 
dictionary nor has been accepted by any 
grade of fashion outside of the Church. Let 
us hope that it may go no further. 


is is 


else. 


One more example. Many clergymen seem 
to think that their reading of the Serip- 
tures or of the Prayer Book acquires an 
additional solemnity from the mispronun- 
ciation—or perhaps we may say misdivision 

of certain words ending in ed 
authorizes “ belov-ed"’ and “‘ bless-ed" 
when adjectives, it by no means 
foliows that certain verbs may be similarly 
split; yet we often hear from the reading 
desk worshipp-ed, possess-ed,  fulfill-ed, 
transfigur-ed, &c., the reader evidently la- 


If euphony 


used as 


fectation—for it is that and nothing more— 
adds dignity and solemnity to his delivery. 
One is led to wonder, when listening to 
such a reader, whether ignorance of Tuti- | 
villus at his elbow, bagging his mutilated 
words to carry them down to the enormous 
heap already piled up in the place “ paved 
with good intentions,”’ has not much 
with the complacent manner in 
rolls off these absurdities. 

When this affectation is accompanied, as 
it often is, by a certain artificial tone, 
which some one has well called the “ holy 
tone," the effect Is often the opposite of 


| 


to do 
which he 





alternative | 





solemn and may even be comic to those 
who are forced to listen. But this is a di- 
gression from the subject, which is not pul- 
pit elocution. We all owe thanks to Bishop 
Potter for broaching a matter which, though 
a delicate one, sadly needed the probe. If 
our clergy are to be, as they ought to be, 
our exemplars in purity of tongue as well 
as of morals, they should be rigidly careful | 
not to countenance any false or affected 
pronunciation which, however fashionable 
it may be, serves only to degrade the lan- 
guage. ; 
JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


a)1 has been a long time 
since a book madz a gen- 
wine literary sensation 
equal to the interest ex- 
cited by AN ENGLISH- 

WOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
The English cables have told of the 
London Academy’s “Symposium” 
in which the book figured as the 
most important of the year, with 


| many speculations as to the author- 


ship and genuineness of the Jetters. 
We tabulate a few notices: 


| THE AUTHORSHIP is a never ceasing 


being 
tobbins.... 
MacLeod,” 


Subject for speculation It al- 
tributed to Miss Elizabeth 
and to the mysterious ** Fiona 
the author of several wonderful Celtic 
Stories, says the cable correspondent to 
the N Y. Herald ** Publie curiosity wiil 
be piqued to the utmost to discover who 
could have furnished piteous a love 
tragedy.’’—New York Times. 


THE MYSTERY contained in the letters 
one of intense and baffling interest. 
What was the cause of the unlooked for 
denouement of the story? N one can 
tell, though all surmise What was 
the reason ete Is any solution to be 
found, queries the New York Times, 
** Imagination utterly falls to conceive of 
any reason.. Chicago Eve. Post 


THEY ARE GENUINE, The World— 
“ They are actual love letters. the story 
of a *, the revelation of a heart.” Van- 
ity Fair, London The true story of an 
ictual life Nothing could be more in- 
tensely human 


THEY ARE NOT GENUINE, The N 

Io Post says ‘ Their finished art sug- 

that we are with a new 

ettres & un Inconnu.’" “If they should 

be an invention : we hazard the 

guess that they are the work of a man.” 
Morning Post, London 


AS REAL LITERATURE, THEY ARE 
INIMITABLE, 


Price $1.50 net. Sent on approval, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 
43 Union Square, New York. 


North Americans 
of Yesterday 


Study of North Ameri- 
»* (Customs and Products, 
of the Ethnie unity of 
the Race. By FREDERICK 8S. DEL- 
LENBAUGH. With about 550 illus- 
trations. Svo, $5.00. 


is 


so 


is 


¥. 


dealing 


A Comparative 
can Indian Lif 
on the Theory 


of 


This volume is based upon the series 
lectures delivered by the author | 
fore the Lowell Institute of Boston in 
ISM. Mr. Dellenbaugh has been a 
student of Indian life for more than 
thirty years, and has given particular 
attention to the study of the problems 
arising from the conquest of the North- 
west by the white race. Much interest 
will be awakened by the discussion of 
the question of the origin of these 
North Americans of yesterday. The 
work, while following scientific lines, 
is written in a popular style, and con- 
tains a large number of interesting il- 
lustrations, some of these being from 
drawings by the author. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


Mr. Moody’s Poem and Publius Len 
tulus. 

To The 

I wish to say a loud amen to your corre- 
admiration for ‘‘ On the Glouces- 
poem by William Vaughn 
Moody in the December Scribner's She 
confesses that heard of 
this poet, but some months since he wrote 
for The Atlantic an ‘‘ Ode in Time of De- 
jection,’’ which, without the lyrical beauty 
of his latest poem, was even more notable. 
The other 
poem form 
and spirit 

I was much 


dealing 


Vew York Times Saturday Review: 
spondent’ 
ter Moors,"”’ a 


she never before 


distress has elicited no 


of 


present 
of such great significance 
pleased with Mr. Conway's 
THe New York TIMES 
with that dreadful fake, 
“A Contemporafy Description of Jesus by 
Publius Lentulus.”’ But it will not stay 
dead. Shortly before his death in 1882, the 
venerable Thurlow Weed piously commend- 
ed it to the admiration of his fellow-Chris- 
tians in a letter to THE New York TIMgEs. 
Whereupon I to THE TIMES a brief 
account of the late origin and grossly unau- 
thentic character of the story. Cui 
Many times since then it revived 
and discredited, but it leads a charmed 
life JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.. Dee. 24, 1900. 


recent in 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


sent 


bono? 
has been 


Admirer of Mr. Moody’s 


Poem, 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, New York, 
writes to THe New York TIMES SATURDAY 
Review, on this subject: ‘* Let me follow 
the lead of Jane Marsh Parker of Detroit in 
expressing most sincere appreciation of 
William Vaughn Moody's poem ‘ Gloucester 
Moors,’ published in the December Scrib- 
ner’s. It is that great rarity, a beautiful, 
genuine, and inspired poem. While [ don't 
like to dissect a work of art, I should select 
the eighth stanza as the finest, combining, 
as it does. appreciation of external nature 
with a deep human interest.” 


Another 


The January 
an article by Charles G 
“The Moonlight Trails." Guy Wetmore 
Carry! tells of, and H. 8. Watson fllus- 
trates, “The Automobile in French Rec- 
reative Life."" Among the other articles is 
a timely sketch by Howard C. Hillegas, 
author of “Oom Paul's People,” called 
* Portuguese Kast Africa as a Hunting 
Field.” 


number of Outing contains 
D. Roberts calied 





PITT’S LOVE STORY, 


Lord Resebery Publishes the Corre- 
spondence Between Pitt and 
Lord Auckland. 


that William Pitt 
Eden, the daughter 
The celebrity of the 
man who ruled the destinies of England 
at an age when most of the aspirants 
for political position have been but at the 
very beginning of their careers has always 
made Pitt his actions of 
special interest. Again and again this mat- 
ter has broached: What was it that 
came between Pitt the young lady 
which prevented their union? A great deal 
has been written in regard to this special 
business. 
In The 
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titled ‘‘ Letters 
of William 
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argument: 


PRY 
made it 
provision 


shattered and 
impossible for 
for a wife. It 
a mortification to his proud spirit to admit 
this. Moreover, he was well aware that 
his health was broken, and that he held to 
life by a precarious tenure. Under these 
circumstances he was forced to realize that, 
should he marry, his wife might soon be a 
widow, and a widow dependent on the 
bounty of the nation. Pitt could never have 
brooked such a contingency. These are ob- 
vious and sufficient grounds—indeed, they 
ircely left him an option. But it may 
be suspected that when things came 
point, and when Pitt was in a posi- 
to survey calmly the prospect before 
he shrank, after a life of retired and 
celibacy, from the unknown liabilities 
igements of marriage Moreover, 
not have cared to be hampered by 
connection with a_ politician 
ambitious Auckland. Every 
then, except the personal 
charming girl, prompted 
which he adopted, 
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remained in too long already. 
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me to know that even what I have said is 
superfluous, and that the idea which I have 
entertained has been confined solely to my- 
self. If this should be the case, I am sure 
this communication will be buried in silence 

and oblivion. On any other supposition I 
know that I but consult the feelings of those 
who must be most in my thoughts by eon- 
fiding it to your discretion. And in doing so 
I have every reason to rely upon your pru- 
dence and kindness, and on those_senti- 
ments of mutual friendship which I hope 
will not be affected by any change which 
may at the present moment be unavoidable 
in what have lately been the habits of our 
intercourse. For myself, allow me only to 
add that, separated as I must be for a time 
from those among whom I have passed 
many of my happiest moments, the recol- 
lection of that period will be long present 
to my mind. The greatest pleasure and 
best consolation [I can receive will be if | 
am ever enabled to prove how deep an in- 
terest | must always take in whatever may 
concern them. 

They will not, T am sure, 
to me through life than they 
had a right to expect from the nearest and 
closest connection. 

Believe mé, my dear Lord, under all 


circumstances, ever sincerely and fé rithfully 
yours, W. Piss. 


be less dear 
would have 


is most prompt in his re- 
his letter being Jan. 21. 
ground, the conclusion 


Lord 
ply, the 
After going over the 
is as follows: 

We 
are those 
any others, 


Auckland 


date of 


alluded to 


presume that the obstacles 
there are 


of circumstances, (If 
we hope you will confide them 
to us.) I ‘do not mean circumstances of 
Office & of the Public; they might create 
a temporary suspension, but could create 
no permanent difficulty. As to cireum- 
stances Ms fortune, 1 may imprudent in 
the ide: but I cannot think that they 
ought in such case to ereate an hour's in- 
terruption in an intercourse essentially 
sought & loved by us all; still less that they 
ought to affect the ultimate result, tho’ 
they may impede it. I am sure that the 
person alluded to has steadiness of mind 
to waitany indefinite period of Time for that 
difficulty if possible to be got over. T am 
sure also that it would be happiness to her, 
ay it has often been to her mother, to share 
such difficulties, & to endeavour also to 
lessen them. I only regret that my own 
position puts it out of my power to remove 
these difficulties I have about 20004 be- 
longing to her from a legacy, & what [ 
owe to the others will not allow me to add 
much to it 

1] will not follow these mall details (1 
really think them such) any further at 
present: my present opinion tah h always 
means Ly Ad also) is that you should come 
to this place oon as convenient, & espe- 
clally im the e of observers as if noth- 
ing had happened. We can talk about the 
whole at leisure & again & again. At any 
rate, after what I have said, we shall be 
most anxious to hear further. Or (if you 
prefer it) let the persans most concerned 
express themselves to each other: I no 
objection to their doing so. It is a subject 


be 


as 


yes 


see 


! somptlerre 





of such inconceivable importance I trust to 
their respective happiness, that I should 
much lament to le the decision alone 
with me. And so, my dear Sir, believe me, 
sincerely & affectionately yours, Ad. 


ave 


more letters were exchanged be- 
tween Pitt and Lord Auckland Perhaps 
the father Mies Eleanor is 
persistent. has written 


Sev 


of somewhat 


Pitt 


me, I have not lightly or easily 
sacrificed my best hopes and earnest wishes 
to my conviction and judgment. Believ« 
me, also, that further explanation or dis- 
cussion can answer no good purpose And 
let me entreut you to spare me and your- 
self the pain of urging it further. It could 
only lead to prolonged suspense and in 
creased anxiety, without the possibility of 
its producing any ultimate advantage. 


Believe 
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Lord 
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your letter this day T still 
suasion that the obstack 
in question might have been removed by a 
meeting, or at the worst that the separa- 
tion might have been managed among us 
in some way less painful to those con- 
cerned; & less subject also to the Observa- 
tions & Conjectures of a large circle 
respective Friend as well as of othe 
ot a different description, who had imag- 
ined that the union alluded to was within 
extreme probability. As this last hope, 
I do not see the remedy; hor any precise 
line to adopt except that gradually con- 
tradicting the report which has too lorg 
prevailed, with the delicate attentions due 
to all erned. As to other points of 
nearer anxiety, we must lock to the chance 
that vouth, society, & good sense may 
gradually remove the impressions which 
we fear m have taken place . 
doubt whether uare in any degree 

how much isiness has been o 

ind discussed in sock correspondence 
nd newspe per If alone were person- 
ally affected such observations and dis- 
ion my sex and time of life mighi 
Ltuthorize me to think them little pertinen 
to leave them to their course That 
however, is far from being the case; nor 
is it possible for me, consistently with 
what is too well known, to confine myself 
(when IT mu Say anyt ) to the sort of 
language You know how much 
it has been t habit of this family, in the 
undis i cheerfulness which did exist in 
it, to receive all comers of the neighborhood 
and othe oF — know also how regular our 
system of life Yesterday the two of the 
same name aaa utterly unable to quit 
their anartments, or friends who, 
being uccustomed to meet them at church, 
called afterwards to enquire about them 
The vounger of the two still shows too 
much by her looks what has passed in her 
mind te be able to appear to-day; and 
there are several per toward whom, 
notwithstanding the natural strength of her 
tanding, her feelings will betray 
themselves at a first meeting 
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was doomed to witness had the most | 


sensible effect in undermining his consti- 
— & in closing his career so prema- 
turely 


The Pageantry: of Life.* 

Mr. Charles Whibley, whose manner and 
choice of subject is always so thoroughly 
original, so entirely his own, in this book 
pictures for us new representative men of 
various races and times, to whom he ap- 
plies Milton's words, “studious they ap- 
pear of arts that polish life”; his entire 
volume being an exposition of the ‘ Art of 
Life. 


To this 
Weston, the one-time 
VIII., a courtier born and one to whom 
a ribbon out of place, a doublet awry, was 
a lasting offense, who left his beautiful 
home—Sutton—to become a royal page, and 
rapidly rose in favor in the circle which 
surrounded Anne Boleyn, attaining his 
highest rank when the latter became Queen. 
He became the leader of the circle sur- 
rounding that unfortunate Queen, lived his 
life to the fullest, and in the end, through 
no fault of ' ate own, shared in the latter’s 
disgrace. As in life he had borne himself 
with a gay light-heartedness, so he gave 
his head with complete dignity and a noble 
reserve.” 


describes for us young 
favorite of Henry 


end he 


tassompierre, Marshal of France, is yet 
best known to us as an accomplished and 
gentleman, a gallant lover of a 
; poor in purse, yet constantly 
unexpected good 
clothes. And yet 
himself the respect of 
sent as Ambassador, 
being in tact and in firmness a match for 
the cleverest; Charles I. suffering from his 
persistence, while Buckingham at once real- 
ized his true value. But, this lover of 
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Without the 
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judgments are colored by the 
his nature, they are never 
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He is, indeed, an historian who dared to 
paint all his fellows as they appeared to his 
honest yet partial eye: and, while he is 
never match in concision Tacitus, he 
emulates that writer of in a dozen 
other qualitie At any one Court is 
revealed to u the clairvoyance and dat 

ing of a single man; and if we ussume to 
know his men and women of Louis XIV 

time, it is to the surpassing talent Saint 
Simon that we must ve thanks for our ir 
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old 


At seventy-two he 
still a gallant. “His delicately 
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was distasteful to him, and 
he would always turn the conversation wit 
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Court of Versailles, and not even his wrime 
kles obscured the dazzle of his smile, 
The best of life had been his, and he waited 
the end in se content, and it is in his 
triumph in Vienna, rather’ than in his cum- 
brous books, that you catch the last #impse 
of the Prince de Ligne.” 


The book closes with interesting portraits 
of three other men whose chtef claim to our 
consideration lies in their devotion to the 
pleasures of life. First of all is Beckford, 
the “Caliph of Fonthill,” ‘“ whose house 
was his distraction; his collection, society.” 
Beckford’s best claim to remembrance, it 
might seem, lies in the fact that his col- 
lecting ardor, even at eighty years of age, 
was still undiminished. When Fonthill was 
lost he bought prints instead of paintings, 
and although necessity forced him to sell 
his paintings, he never during his entire 
life parted with a single book. Even on the 
brink of the grave we find him telling a 
dealer he is still ‘all agog, all ardor, all 
intrepidity,"" being also a man who had 
never known a moment's boredom in his 
life. Mr. Whibley also adds equally sym- 
pathetic portraits of Barbey D’Aurevilly 
and Disraeli the younger, the former's 
greatest pride having been the writing of 
“the epic of Dandyism and of Brummell.” 

Mr. Whibley book is charming through- 
out, containing the most delightful char- 
acter studies the type of man of whom 
he writes 


Life is his material, enjoyment his me- 
dium, and to enhance the effect of his sin- 
gle masterpiece he may employ the mani- 
fold resources of gayety and splender. * * ® 
Concerned only with his own perfection, he 
is a miracle of selfishness; that is the first 
condition of success; and it is not surpris- 
ing that he too often escapes the sympathy 
of his fellows 


of 


Huxley and Herbert Spencer. 


from Leonard Huxley Printed in The 


London Athenaeum of Dec. 8 


It has been suggested to me by Mr 
bert Spencer that a phrase of mine 
‘Life and Letters of T. H. Huxley 
II., Page 138) might give rise to a false im- 
pression touching the extent to which my 
father used to criticise the proofs of Mr. 
Spencer’s published writings The words 
“from whom [viz., Mr. Spencer} he had, 
according stom, received some proofs 
to read,''-refer, of to the “ biolog- 
ileal writing mentioned in Mr. Spencer's 
letter quoted on Pa 127. Besides such 
biolog ical a xs, my father read in proof 
only “ Fir Principles"’ and two — 
fragments amounting to thirty-two page 
I do not ippose that those who have any 
knowledge of the subject wilt imagine that 
he criticised the proofs of Mr. Spencer's 
writings at large, but I should be sorry to 
think that I had possibly suggested a false 
notion to others 

Your re: will hardly need telling that 
epistolary humor is not always to be taken 
literally, that the phrase about his 
ing ‘“‘devil's advocate” to Mr. Spencer— 
di. +333: There is no telling how many 
brilliant speculations L have been the means 
of choking in embryonk state is 
meant rather as a consolation for a young 
worker in biological science, to whom my 
father proposed to act in the same useful, 
if ungrateful, capacity, than as a definite 

Spencer's biological 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 
Written for THe New York Times SatTuR- 
URDAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, Dec, 18.—‘‘ Kim,” Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new novel, is to begin in the January 
number of Cassell’s Magazine, and already, 
as I am told, the increase in the subscrip- 


tion list of the magazine testifies to Mr. 


Kipling’s undiminished popularity. ‘‘ Kim" | 


is the story that Mr. Kipling has 
so fur written, and it is to be hoped that 
it will satisfy those curious people who in- 
sist that a writer cannot take “the 
rank which may be due him until he has 
shown whether or not he can write a suc- 
cessful long story. This is much the same 
as it be claim that a portrait 
painter like Mr. Sargent must not be seri- 
ously considered unless he paints a large 
landscape or 
ing An 
judged by 
Mr 
least a hundred thousand words before be- 
ing admitted into the ranks of great 
writers, Mr. Yeats should not be re- 
garded as ua poet until he has written an 
epic \ story may much a 
proof of the highest genius novel as 
long ‘Clarissa.’ Mr. Kipling has no 
need to write a long novel in order to be 
sure of his place in English literature. All 
the same | shall look forward eagerly to 
“Kim,” and the longer it is the better I 
shall be pl for the simple reason that 
my plea last 
when | of 
stories 


longest 


story 
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a ten by 
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his writings. 
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*,* 

There is «a general recognition on the part 
of the of the intense priggishness of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's hero Manisty. It is 
certainly odd thing that when women 
wish to draw an ideal man, or, at all 
events, whom they regard as worthy to 
fi)) the of a hero in a novel, they so 
, frequently draw a prig. Was there ever a 
more consummate prig than Daniel De- 
ronda’ And yet George Eliot believed him 
to be all that there is of manly perfection. 
Neither Mrs. Ward nor George Eliot nor 
any of the other women writers who make 
prigs of their heroes admire prigs in real 
life. If George Eliot had ever met Deronda 
in the flesh, she treated him 
with the scorn and contempt which she 
could so forcibly display for the benefit of 
people whom she disliked; and if Mrs. Ward 
could meet Manisty in the Desert of Sahara 
she would at the end of half an hour of his 
convers beg him to to die 
alone. The fondness of women writers for 
prigs fiction almost amazing 
their other weakness for stupid or melodra- 
matic heroes lf a woman like Charlotte 
Bronté or Rhoda Broughton has a congeni- 
tal hatred of prigs, she makes her heroes 
either 
existed only the boards of a suburban 
theatre, or men like that stupid person Le 
Mesurier, the hero of ‘* Good-Bye, Sweet- 
beart.”’ Charlotte Bronté and Miss Brough- 
ton have given us women who are wonder- 
fully alive, but their men are as impossible 
in their way as are Mrs. Ward's and George 
Bliot's 


pre 
in 


one 


place 


would have 


leave her 


in is as as 


on 
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The delusion that Dickens never wrote 
ef a house without having in his mind 
gome particular house of bricks and mor- 
tar or wood is illustrated by the para- 
graphs which have recently appeared in 
most of the daily and weekly papers in re- 
gard to the sale of Peggotty’s house on 
Yarmouth Beach. Did not Dickens say 
that Peggotty lived in a house made out of 
@ boat, and did not this house stand on 
Yarmouth Beach? Then, of course, argue 
people who cannot imagine that Dickens in- 
wented anything, that boat must still be 
standing on the beach. Having thus made 
up their minds, they select some especial 
house which in some distant way reminds 
them of a boat, and insist that it Is the 
original house of Peggotty. This alleged 
Peggotty'’s house is like the shop kept by 
Sol Gills at the sign of the Little Midship- 
man. Whenever any dealer in instruments 
puts up outside of his London shop a fig- 
ure remotely suggesting a midshipman his 
shop is sure to be pointed out as the orig- 
fnal shop kept by Sol Gills and Captain 
Cuttle. There have been at least three of 
these genuine and original Little Midship- 
Man shops in different parts of London 
within my recollection, and I doubt if Dick- 
ens ever saw any one of them. Peggotty’s 
house is precisely as authentic as a Dickens 
relic as are the Little Midshipman shops, 
but for all that it will probably be bought 
by some lover of Dickens, and perhaps Miss 
Marie Corelli will constitute herself the 
guardian of it after she has grown tired of 
trying to patronize Shakespeare. 

°° 

Mr. Robert Buchanan Is still alive, and at 
times he is said to be somewhat better. 
There is, however, no longer the slightest 
ground for hope that he will recover. How 
long he may linger in the state of living 
death in which he lies no ane can foretell, 
but even his most sanguine friends now ad- 
mit that he is little more than a living 
corpse. It is a sad fate to overtake a man 
who was so full of life. He had made mis- 
takes like all the rest of us, but they will 
be forgotten, and men will remember only 
the noble qualities which were incontestibly 


his. 
*,° 


Mr. J. M. Morrison has just published a 
translation of Leopardi's poems. A very 
fair translation of those gloomy and dys- 
peptic verses was made some ten or fifteen 
years ago by an American whose name I do 
not at this moment recall. Nobody denies 
that Leopardi was a true poet, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the present generation 


longer than it does | 


! 
| 


six historical paint- | 


If | 


artificial. I doubt very much if his lamen- 

tations for the fallen condition of Italy 

meant anything more than that his dinner 
had disagreed with him. 
*,* 

One of the most delightful books that I 

have recently read is Mr. J. H. Crawford's 

“ Autoblography of a Tramp.” It is by no 


means a perfect work in point of construc- | 


tion, but it opens a new world to the reader, 


across the English fields. 
true picture of a certain sort of tramp life, 
for Mr. Crawford assures us that he 
writing of what he knows. His tramps are 
not all of the “ Weary Willie " species, and 
his juvenile hero, who tells the story, is 
| thoroughly alive. There is the essence of 
| true poetry in the book and the true at- 
mosphere of the country. The book is a 
revelation of the nature and habits of a 
class of which the world knows virtually 
nothing. It is new all the way through, 
|} and gives the reader more than one new 
} Sensation. The fact that it deals with Eng- 
lish tramps should be no barrier to its re- 
publication in America, for its interest 
of the kind that appeals to all men of in- 
telligence and taste. 
*,* 


is 


* Girls’ Christian Names" is the title of 
|} an entertaining book by Helena Swan. Its 
| nature is sufficiently indicated by Its title. 
It gives us a quantity of interesting infor- 


mation as to the origin and meaning of 


| girls’ names, which is a subject that ought 


to appeal to most of us up to, say, our six- 
tieth year, after which time, as I am in- 
formed, the male of our species loses his 
interest in girls' names, It is rather as- 
tonishing to find on the authority of Miss 





| 





men like Rochester, who could have | 


Swan that Yolande and Violet are one and 
the same, and as a result of this informa- 
tion we shall soon find Violets who will in- 
sist upon being called Yolande. We are 
also told that Winifred and Gwendoline are 
the same, so the distinction that the latter 
name has been supposed to confer will no 
longer be maintained. I wish that Miss 
Swan had informed us that Maimie and 
Mehitable were the same, or that Birdie 
and Polly were indentical. In that case 
there would be fewer Maimies and 


would be proportionately happier. 
** 
. 


Mrs. Flora Steel's new book, ‘‘ The Hosts 


of the Lord,” is selling well, as it deserves 
to. For some reason which I do not quite 
understand, Mrs. Steel's books do not in- 
terest me to any great extent. Even her 
book on the Indian mutiny, in which there 
were certainly chapters that displayed the 
highest ability in story telling, impressed 
me as being rather dull. ‘“ The Hosts of 
the Lord’ has much that is good in it, and 
it will undoubtedly find many admirers. To 


me there seems to be lacking in it just the | 
one touch that would have made it great, | 
but I am at a loss to know precisely what | 


that touch is. 
*,* 

Mr. Robert Barr is bringing out a new 
book, which I hear is to deal with the 
Tammany methods of government. If so, 
he has certainly found a 
his clever hands ought to be very interest- 
ing, especially in America. . The 
heard of Mr. Barr he was on the point of 
starting for Nice, where he intends to spend 
the Winter. Such being his present inten- 
tion, I should not be in the least surprised 
to run across him in Egypt, whither I hope 
to go for a brief vacation. If you find out 
where Mr. Barr is, and go there in search 
of him, he is sure not to be there. He has a 
way of getting up in the morning with a 
sudden decision to go to the ends of the 
earth, and when he is started, as a rule, 
he goes somewhere else. 

o,¢ 

Mr. George Burgin’'s new novel, “ The 
Way Out,” is decidedly the best thing that 
he has yet done. It is a new departure for 
Mr. Burgin, and bears little resemblance 
to his previous books, good as many of 
them were. I doubt if any one who reads 
it will be disappointed, and if not already 
published in America it certainly ought to 
be. W. L. ALDEN. 


“In the Palace of the King.” 


A synopsis of the plot of Lorimer Stoddard's 
dramatization in six scenes of Marion Craw- 
ford's novel, “In the Palace of the King,” 
written for Miss Viola Allen, has just sap- 
peared in most attractive typographical 
form, bearing the imprint of theGilliss Press, 
and published by Liebler & Co. A foreword 
states that the present dramatization re- 
verses the usual order of things, in that 
the play was practically planned before 
the story was written, being given on the 
stage before the publication of the book. 
In fact, Marion Crawford is said to have 
written the story with a special view to 
its dramatization for Viola Allen, Mr. 
Crawford giving Lorimer Stoddard full 
license to make such changes in the origi- 
nal story as he and Miss Allen decided to 
be necessary for dramatic effect, the re- 
sult being a great divergence at times be- 
tween the drama and the published story. 
The present synopsis gives in twenty-five 
somewhat overleaded pages a clear and 
interesting review of the principal happen- 
ings of the drama, beautifully printed on 
good paper, with a most attractive cover of 
a peculiar shade of brown paper, with good 
lettering and a design by Ernest Haskell, 
showing a dainty little page in Court dress, 
yellow and white, holding a gold crown and 
sceptre on a red cushion, the whole being 
a very pretty bit of color work, as is also 
a sketch in colors of Miss Allen which ap- 
pears on the back cover. The frontispiece, 
& mounted photogravure portrait of Viola 
Allen, is inclosed in a wide border, also de- 
signed by Mr. Haskell, the title page in 


of readers will take any interest in him, | red andblack showing the same design as 
His verses are to me dreary, tiresome, and | the cover, printed, however, in black and 


and it is full of the pure wind that blows | 
Doubtless it is a | 


Bir- | 
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\Stringtown-- 


is | 


Stringtown. 


_ America has seldom produced so vigorous a book, so 
virile In its writing, so vital in its story. John Uri Lloyd 
Is aname which will now be known wherever the strong 
sons of literature are regarded. Stringtown on the Pike, 


written in stalwart English, 


drawn with a power of per- 


spective as immense as the country and with a power of 


detail as fine as the flowers that grow along 
distinctly a book of large atmosphere. 


the pike, is 
Where to find its 


mate ina book which combines as perfectly as a chemical 


solution a question big 


as the nation and a locale definitely 


situated as a little north Kentucky stringtown, will give 
pause to the seeker for parallels.’ —Sr. PAUL DESPATCH. 


Stringtown on the Pike. 
By JOHN URI LLOYD. 


How the book has been received: 


THE EDITIONS 


First edition, Oct. 27 (all sold 
before publication). 


Second edition, Oct. 28. 
Third edition, Nov. 5. 
Fourth edition, Nov. 15. 
Fifth edition, Nov. 27. 
Sixth edition, Dec. 12. 
Seventh edition, Dec. 14. 


Eighth edition, Dec. 27. 


106 Newspapers Have Praised It, 


Among Them: 


The Chicago Evening Post, 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, 

The Cincinnati Times-Star, 

The Post Express, Rochester, 

The Mailand Express, 

The Chicago Times- Herald, 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, 

The Review of Reviews, 

The Cambridge Tribune, 

The Indianapolis News, 

The Medical Standard, 

The Indianapolis Press, 

The New York World, 

The Brooklyn Eagle, 
The Boston Times, The Churchman, 
The Denver Times, The Bookman, 
The Outlook. Town Topics, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers, N. Y, 


white, the only color being the red of the 
cushion. The book also contains a “ cast of 
characters,” a “synopsis of scenes,’ five 
very attractive photogravure portraits of 
Miss Allen, as well as four other plates 
illustrating scenes in the play, the book, 





10 by 13 inches in size, as a whole being 
remarkably attractive in all its mechanical 
details. 


A Plea for the Old School Readers. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It must strike many persons who keep a 
watchful eye on their children’s school- 
books that the dear old “ reader" of our 
school days—that book of the charming 
poems and stories—is gradually passing 
away, and a new kind of child's companion, 
either literary or scientific in its tendencies, 
is taking its place. 


Who of us does not find the “ reader" 
and its stories bound inseparably with the 
dearest memories of the school world, dat- 
ing back some of the first impressions of 
right and wrong, good and evil, to the ex- 
amples gleaned from its pages? Looking 
backward through the years of reading that 
have passed, most of us will find that, 
through all the sea of books, not excepting 
the greatest masterpieces of the world, the 
stories which have left the strongest im- 
pression on the mind, helping most to de- 
velopment of character, were of our school 
* readers," 

Why must we have Natural Science 
Readers, Literary Readers, Hygienic, Geo- 
graphical, Historical Readers, when our old 
friends had all these subjects, and more, 
touched on In their pages? Children who 
like such subjects will find the way to 
them by themselves, or by such direction 
as the examples in the “reader” gives 
them, while those who are not of that bent 
of mind will be sure to resent their reading 
during school hours as an irksome task, 
from which their school diploma gives 
them immunity forever; for education can 
only direct the natural tendencies of the 
mind—it cannot create feelings and likings. 

But every’ child is gifted by nature with 
sympathy and the wish to do right. These 
feelings the old books tried to cultivate, 
and in addition they showed love of scl- 
ence, Hterature, and art, by which the 
children who were inclined to care for them 
were benefited, while the others, on the 
other hand, were helped by lessons in hon- 
esty, truth, and kindness, which in some 
instances formed principles for life. 


From this it is easy to see that, because 
of the restricted nature of their subject 
matter, the new books are handicapped in 
their endeavor to enlist the interest and 
sympathy of each child, which, by means 
of their eclecticism, the old books were so 
successful in doing. So we see that the 
worst result of their narrow aims is that 


to the child's intellectual 
ignoring his moral side. 
reader" in particular, the name of 
editor has escaped me, but which 
can easily be identified by the very rare 
binding of a green board cover, was espe- 
cially rich in stories tending to incite in the 
reader virtuous thoughts and deeds. There 
was one little tale in it of several children 
who were unkind to their little sister, and 
who therefore refused to take her black- 
berrying with them, and as a consequence 
the child, while walking a beam tn the vain 
attempt to amuse herself, fell to the 
ground, and, being fatally injured, died. 
The remorse of the unkind little ones was 
very vividly portrayed, and the impression 
it left on the minds of the children who 
read it was so strong that baby sisters wh4« 
had formerly been obnoxious little nuis- 
ances were now made the objects of the 
tenderest care by older sisters. 


they cater only 

side, éntirely 
One “ 

whose 


Lessons illustrating the value of careful 
habits, truth telling, industry, honesty, 
cheerfulriess, charity, and many other equal- 
ly desirable virtues will readily be recalled 
by every one. Of course, in the more ad- 
vanced classes the “ readers’ are adorned 
with literary and scientific extracts, which 
do a great deal toward directing the tastes 
of our future men and women in the right 
direction, but by that time the moral side 
has been sufficiently well developed to al- 
low the intellectual training to begin. -But 
where the cramming starts right at the be- 
ginning, the gain to the child's stock of 
learning is outweighed by the loss to the 
development of its heart and character, 


So I hope that the educational woodman 
will spare our “ story-readers "’ yet a while, 
and let them go on, if not actually making 
paragons of virtue of our children, at least 
showing them what the virtues are. He 
will not regret it if, though our future men 
and women are less learned, they are bet- 
ter citizens and home-makers. 

JOHANNA LOBSENZ 


New York, Dee. 10, 1900. % 


Rowland C. Robinson's Death. 


F. J. L., Norwich, Conn., writes to Tas 
New York ‘Times SatTurDAY REVIEW: 
“There died recently in Vermont a man 
who has written some of the best stories of 
country life | have ever read. Rowland B. 
Robinson was blind, but that did not deter 
him from writing sweet, wholesome tales 
of life in the woods or giving us a true 
picture of New England life fifty years 
ago. Those who have not read ‘ Davis 
Folks’ and ‘Uncle Lisha’s Outing’ have 
a treat in store for them. I saw no notice 
of Mr. Robinson's death except a short 
dispatch, and was therefore led to offer @ 
remonstrance in favor of a writer who has 
produced such excellent books. The cre- 
ator of ‘Uncle Lisha' and the rest of the 
‘Davis Folks’ should not die unnoticed.” 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“THe Reian or LAw."’—Readers of James 
Lane Allen's “ The Reign Law" who 
have been particularly interested in the 
religious problems entering into the story, 
and the controversy which has groWn out 
of it, will be glad to know of a little pam- 
phiet sermon on this novel, written by the 
Rev. John White Chadwick of the Second 
Unitarian Church, in Brooklyn, and pub 
lished by George H. Ellis of Boston, which 
can be had of Mr. M. B. Bryant, 10 Maiden 
Lane, New York, for 5 cents per copy, in- 
cluding postage. Mr. Chadwick, who is 
equally well known as preacher, poet, and 
writer upon all sorts of literary topics, is 
much given to the use of a strong novel or 
the subject for a sermon. 
In the present instance, he gives first, an 
able review of the plot characters of 
the story, before passing to a discussion of 
the lessons to be drawn from it. He speaks 
with keen appreciation of the vivid power 
Mr. Allen shows in describing landscapes, 
thinking that Richard Jeffries is 
searcely superior in sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of nature Mr. Chadwick draws a 
strong picture of David, Old Testa- 
ment boy,” into whose nature heredity in 
the person of his great-grandfather enters, 
followed by religious doubts, his reading of 
scientific books, and final expulsion 
from college and return home the 
ban of the Church Mr. Chadwick's ser- 
mon, touching as it does most largely upon 
David's 
be all the 
erally, in 
standpoint 
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will in the future be capable of great 
things. The story ends not exactly hap- 
pily, for emotions have been too much torn 
to pleces to settle quickly and quietly, but 
it ends in a proper way, and one has con- 
siderable respect for the Congressman on 
account of the things one feels him capable 
of performing rather than contempt for the 
one appalling incident in his past career. 
The rest of the material in the number is 
up to the usual standard. Mrs, Van Rens- 
selaer Cruger has an _ insinuating little 
sketch entitled “ A Latin Solution.” There 
is, too, a poem entitled ‘“ The Poet and His 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and Paul 
Laurence Dunbar has a sketch ‘entitled 
“The Lion Tamer,” Other sketches are 
by Belle Moses, Henry Gallup Paine, John 
Reginault Ellyson, and Barry Pain. The 
French writer, Octave Mirbeau, in a short 
story called ‘‘Le Vrai Honnéte Homme,” 
depicts a modern society burglar who steals 
honestly,” as the thief himself remarks, 
for he comes not under the mask of a law- 
ver, a banker, a horse dealer to rob, but as 
a genuine and self-proclaimed, thief. 
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WEISER's PLACK IN HISTORY 

Joseph S. Walton has written for George 
W. Jacobs & Co. an important volume of 
history and biography entitled ‘ Conrad 
Weiser the Indian Policy of Colonial 
Pennsylvania,"’ It appears in an 
volume of some 400 pages, with twenty full- 
page half-tone illustrations, and is written 
after a careful examination of manuscript 
letters and contemporary records through 
which the life of Weiser, who for thirty 
years directed the Indian policy of Penn- 
sylvania, has been traced With the com- 
. Weiser to this country, the Colonies 
Virginia, Maryland, 
for the trade 
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Indians It is evident to most historians 
that the Indians at that time held the bal- 
ance of power between the French and the 
English, and it is, as the author points out, 
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A CATALOGUE FROM RocHestTEeR.—B. C. 
Montgomery of Rochester, N. Y., has late- 
ly issued a well-made catalogue of limited 
editions of standard authors. In an Iintro- 
duction it is stated that as the art of 
bookmaking has reached a high stage of 
development, familiarity with the best 
trade workmanship has made certain buy- 
ers demand further perfection of detail, 
for which reason publishers are issuing édi- 
tions de luxe, which call for the best mate- 
rial and workmanship, fine presses and 
pressmen, the best paper, and, above all, to 
insure against deterioration, editions strict- 
ly limited in the number of impressions to 
be taken from the type. The catalogue 
gives a list of such limited editions, con- 
sisting of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Victor Hugo, Dickens, Dumas, and other 
equally well-known writers in editions va- 
rying from 24 to 1,000 copies, the prices of 
which vary from $3.50 per volume for the 
larger issues to $40 per volume. The New 
Century Shakespeare, for instance, the text 
of which is taken from the Cambridge 
Shakespeare, as well as from that of Will- 
jam Aldis Wright and others, with com- 
plete Shakespearean commentaries by the 
authorities, variorum readings, a gen- 
eral introduction, life, and many other in- 
teresting features, Including 240 etchings 
and photogravures from celebrated pict- 
ures, these illustrations being in duplicate 
on Holland, Japan, and India paper. The 
text will be on Japan paper, in twenty-four 
octavo volumes, at $40 per volume, strictly 
limited to twenty-five and bound in 
full crushed levant. This is one of the most 
expensive de luxe editions listed, however, 
the Westminster edition of Charles Kings- 
bury’s novels and poems, fourteen volumes, 
cloth, gilt top, being issued at $3.50 per 
volume. Another feature of the more ex- 
pensive that the Shakespeare edi- 
tions carry with them etchings of the Chan- 
the Tennyson, a signed 
remarque proof ef the Rajon portrait, afl 
of which add materially to the interest of 
the editions. 
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LINCOLN'S RELIGION.—The G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company of New ¥ork has lately pub- 
lished a prettily bound little pamphlet edi- 
tion of a correspondence between Gen. 
Charles H. T. Collis and Col. Robert G. In- 
gersoll on “ The Religion of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” with an appendix, containing letters 
from Major Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, bearing 
on the subject of Gettysburg and Lincoln's 
faith ‘‘ that God would not let the Nation 
perish,’’ and a long letter from the Hon. 
Oliver 8. Munsell of Kansas, whose father 
was an old Illinois friend Lincoln's 
early as 1840. The letter contains the sub- 
stance of a talk with Lincoln in 1863, some 
weeks before the battle of Gettysburg and 
the fall of Vieksburg, when to most per- 
sons the National affairs seemed in a 
perate condition. At this interview Lin- 
colin said he had not the slightest doubt 
the country would come through “ safe and 
undivided, * * * The God of our fathers 
, a Be. let it perish now. I 
it, * * * but God will 
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other mechanical details, Mr. Hopkins’s 
work being always exceptionally fine, while 
his presswerk is admitted by all to be the 
best in the country. It would seem, there- 
fore, that from the beauty of the book, in 
addition to the fact that it really is a first 
edition of Field, this book must find a place 
in all good collections of that author. 
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HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG 


Improbabilities Surrounding Tommy’s 


Death. 

H. H. GOODWIN, New York City, writes 
to THe New YorK Times SaTuRDAY RE- 
View: ‘I find in Tae Sarurpay Review of 
Dec. 15 a letter complaining about the ex- 
asperating heroes. I have not read Mr. 
Shaw's book, but I have read * Eleanor’ 
with deepest enjoyment and cannot say 
that Mr. Manisty jarred upon me. I have 
read ‘Tommy and Grizel,’ too, though car- 
ing little for ‘ Tommy,’ but toward the last 
I had begun to feel a little sympathy for 
him,sand liked him mere for the real, true 
effort he made to be gentle and good to 
Grizel and to make her believe that he 
loved her. I threw down the book in dis- 
gust, though, at the way in which Mr. 
Barrie killed him off. I am a great ad- 
mirer of ‘The Little Minister,’ and of Mr. 
Barrie in general, but I cannot forgive the 
“garden wall’ scene, for it seems to me 
so highly improbable.. The better side of 
Tommy’s nature had developed considerably 
since his marriage. He was trying hard to 
love Grizel just as he was trying to make 
her believe he loved her, and I think he 
would have been true to her. Even had he 
not been, he was too much of the poseur 
to do anything so impulsive and so sure to 
injure his reputation. If he had been bad 
enough to scale the wall in pursuit of the 
‘Thin Lady,’ I am quite sure he would 
have felt carefully to see that his coat wag 
not caught on a spike. Oh, Mr. Barrie, 
how could you?” 

Which Was Right? 

E. W. L., Skaneatels, N Y writes 
to THe New York Times SaturDAY Re- 
VIEW: “‘Has Mr. Paul Leicester Ford or 
has the author of ‘The Fortune of War’ 
(which, by the way, Is as piece 
of literature as comes across in these 
degenerate days,) been guilty of an an- 
achronism in respect to that much-talked- 
of lady, the .Baroness von Riedesel? Mr. 
Ford places her with her husband some- 
where in the wilds of Virginia, at the same 
time that she is dispensing the Queen's hon- 
ors in New York, according to the author 
of ‘The Fortune of War.’ After some delv- 
ing, out of idle curiosity, I find authority 
for the latter placement of the lady in 
Stone's translations of the letters which the 
Baroness wrote to her mother in Germany, 
in one of which she gives an account of 
this very function at the house of Gov. 
Tryon, which is described in ‘The Fortune 
of War.’ 

“Is Mr. Ford, therefore, wrong in his 
chronology, or is it Miss Barrow and the 
Baroness who are mistaken? Or are histore 
ical novels only a stage whereon the mane 
ager puts his actors through what antics 
he will regardless of the written lines?” 
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An Error by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

L. M. D. writes to Toe New York Times 
SATURDAY REviIEW: “In his London letter 
of Dec. 1 Mr. Alden speaks of Mrs. Humes 
phry Ward's felicity in dealing with the 
local color of Rome and rural Italy in 
‘Eleanor.’ Unfortunately she is neither so 
happy nor so accurate when referring to 
America, as she makes the English Am- 
bassador speak of being liarvard in 
1869 and secing the memorial tablets to her 
sons who fell in the civil war. As a mate 
ter of history, Memorial Hall was not fine 
ished until 1876 Though but a trifling 
point, it is only another proof that t ‘ 
tivated Briton can scarcely deal accurately 
with American affairs. Thos« 10W 
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to ‘ experience as a 
verb? is old objection to using 
adjectives as nouns, e. g., * military The 
fact is that almost any part of may 
take on (usurp, if you will,) the office of 
another, adjectives of adverbs, (as 
participles,) e. g., ‘except,’ of conjunctions 
or prepositions, verbs’of nouns, pronouns, 
(themselv« originally adjectives,) e. g, 
‘ that,’ of conjunctions, adverbs, e. g., ‘ but,’ 
as both pr sitiorx conjunctions, &« 
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‘experience trouble’ is not the 
game as ‘ having trouble,’ and if the struct- 
ure of the sentence calls for a verb, why 
not make out of the root idea, though 
this may always hitherto have been used 
as a noun, (never perhaps a safe position to 
assume,) if it express a thought for which 
mo other root is readily, if at all, avail- 
able? 

*“The leading of Grant 
followed with caution, for it he, I 
think, who so strenuously objected to ‘ re- 
Hable’ and to the formula ‘is being built,’ 
both of which are recognized and accepted 
by the best philologists, while his treatment 
of ‘shall and ‘ will in certain connec- 
tions was open to exception 
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THERESA DODD SETLEY writes to 
THe New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“No better thing could have been put 
before public than the articles on ‘ The 
Misu of Words.’ Not compara- 
tively sp. have acces writ- 
ten on the subject, while thousands of 
readers have a quiet lesson in this way, 
which i way of general reading and 
may ix and digested, doing 
much me to ask a question 
which | have put to many people at dif- 
ferent Did you ever hear any one 
use sucn a word as ‘ leastways' or ‘ least- 
wie And yet it may be in use, though 
I have never heard dt spoken But one 
finds this unpleasant word in hundreds of 
stories and in novels Writers of fiction 
take as large a license a do when 
they make ordinary characters say ‘ least- 
ways’ for at least. It is a horrible word, 
and not ouly should it be ‘ seotched ‘ like 
a snake, but killed, for misleading learners. 
And | mi: be going too far in another 
direction when I say that one of our grand- 
@st words is being more and more ‘com- 
monly ' used every day, and therefore mis- 
used | believe that the word ‘infinite’ 
belongs to Deity, and the boundless 
idea of the attributes of Deity And yet 
our writers are using this word in ex- 
pressing paltry emotions of romantic 
heroes and heroines. *He gazed at her 
with infinite pity ’; or, ‘He leaned over her 
with infinite patience.’ So far as its use as 
@ part of speech is concerned, it is doubt- 
less quite right, but, for all that, it seems 
misused, sullied, when tacked to such sub- 
jects. We try to describe the compassion, 
pity, love of the Almighty when we say 
they are ‘ infinite,’ and it does seem putting 
such a nodle word to wrong uses when it 
fs applied to any human emotion, since 
nothing within us, of us, about us, is ‘ in- 
finite.” Tine use of the word ‘homely’ for 
*“vugiy’ is very common, also. A homely 
man or woman is one of homely, or do- 
mestic nature, &c. Is it not so?” 
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Dale” an Immoral Book ? 
LEWIS, 


Is “Dr. 


RANDOLPH C. 
fing to THe New YorK TIMES SATURDAY 
Review regarding the morality of ‘ Dr. 
Dale,” ‘The sub-title describes it as 
a ‘A Story Without a Moral.’ In default 
of a specific moral the average reviewer 
pitches and drifts as a boat without an an- 
chor, unless, indeed, he has caught at a 
floating straw in the shape of the neatly 
descriptive paragraph printed upon the out- 
er paper cover of the book. Se eminent an 
authority in literary criticism Julian 
Hawthorne devotes two columns to telling 
us why he considers ‘ Dr. Dale’ mischiev- 
ous, if not positively harmful. He had 
*special reasons for wishing to like the 
book; the structure, as a piece of work- 
manship, is excellent; the picture of life in 
an oil town is powerfully and truthfully 
presented, &c. But—Dr. Dale as a per- 
sonage is ‘temperamentally detestable’ to 
him, and his history ‘incredible and pre- 
posterous.’ ‘The validity of the Ten Com- 
mandments is on trial,’ is his tremendous 
summing up of the case against the collab- 
orators. They have dared to lay bare the 
deep places of a strong, suffering soul: to 
show what fearful odds were marshaled 
against thi one of God's creatures, in he- 
redity, environment, and circumstance; to 
chronicle, in language the more powerful 
for its directness and simplicity, the steps 
by which he gained a higher plane and the 
influences that held him there; lastly, the 
suddenness and might of the temptation be- 
fore which—being human and handicapped 
~he went down. 

“Tt is a daring thing to paint this life of 
ours and the people who live it as they 
really are—as grown men, with passions 
Vike unto this man’s. The most reso- 
lutely moral of honest readers, as he 
closes the pages that have gripped and 
held him with weird fascination, finds 
himself debating what he would have done 
in the awful alternative that faced the phy- 
sician, and thus debating, says humbly 
from his soul, ‘ Lead not me—even me—into 
temptation.’ ‘Dr. Dale’ is the strongest 
novel of the season. The reading public 
and the dramatists first, then the crities, 
lastly the conservative publishers, are find- 
ing this out. It is not a pretty story. Nei- 
ther is real life, as most of us know it, 
pretty and pleasing. One good woman said 
to me to-day that she had sat up all night 
to read it, but was ‘afraid it is immoral.’ 
I asked her opinion as to the morality of 
the story of David, the thief and murderer, 
forgiven of God. Also, whether or not the 
sufferings of Arthur Dimmesdale and Hes- 
ter Prynne in the elder Hawthorne’s im- 
mortal romance softened her judgment as 
to their transgression.” 
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Fashion Plates at the Salmagundi 


Club. 


WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON, librarian 
of the Salmagundi Club, who, with an ex- 
pert’'s knowledge, does this kind of werk, 
is making a catalogue de luxe of the Sal- 
magund! collection. He writes to Tue New 
Yorx Times Sarurpay Review: “A little 
more than a year ago the library of the 
Salmagundi Ciub mentioned in Tue New 
York Times SaTuRDAY Review its desire 


to form a collection of the fashion plates of | 


the nineteenth century. This project of the 
library, now nearing completion, contem- 
plated the assembling in twenty large quar- 
to volumes of the original colored p!ates is- 
sued in the first years of the century by 
The London Tailors and Milliners and aft- 
@rward as frontispteces @f such publica- 
tions as The Lady's Magazine, La Belle 

ms bs 
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Monde, 
and the 


Assemblée, Ackerman's, Le Beau 
The Lady's Pocket Magazine, 
American magazines that followed. 

“Through the paragraph in THE 
DAY REVIEW plates were offered from all 
parts of the country, mostly from the 
American magazines of the sixties and sev- 
enties, and a collection was purchased from 
Mr. William R. Powell of the Grolier Club 
numbering over 900 Lendon plates—1S800-34. 
Six of these velumes, covering the century 
to 1830, are already in the library, each 
book dealing with five years and each year 
consisting of twenty-five plates. Five more 
volumes are in the hands of the binder, and 
the collections for the remaining nine vol- 
umes are only incemplete in portions of dif- 
ficult years. The colleetions of early Eng- 
lish plates seem to cnd with iS, and the 
difficult period follows down to 1840, recur- 
ring between 1845 and 184. 

“The fourteenth and fifteenth volumes, 
1866-75, are made up of the double-page 
plates common to all the American fashion 
magazires of that period and the following 
volumes are of larger French plates, which 
may be hinged and bound without extra 
mounting on Whatman paper. 

“The so-called ‘ difficult’ period in 
country seems to have been divided 
tween a large number of magazines, 
of which probably’ circulated a small 
tion, until Godey’s, Peterson's, and 
ham’'s shook off their rivals, 

‘Some of these forgotten magazines, dear 
to the ladies of sixty years ago, were The 
World of Fashion, published in Boston; 
The Casket, published in New York by 8S. 
C. Atkinscn; The Ladies’ Companion, by 
William W. Snowden; The Boston Miscel- 
lany of Literature and Fashion, The New 
York Visitor, The Ladies’ National Maga- 
zine, and The Columbian Magazine. 

“The library requires a few more single- 
page plates for the following years: 1835, 
1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1845, 1851, 1852, 1853, 
and 1861 to 1865. Also of the Revue de la 
Mode, 13 et 15, Quat Voltaire, Paris, for the 
years 1876, 1877, IS78, 1881, 1884, 1885, 1886, 
1887, 1893, 1894, and 1895 

“This is a reference work compiled for 
the information of painters and illustrators, 
and, considering the requirements in exact 
costume of the magazine and book publish- 
ers of to-day, this collection is likely to 
have a marked effect on the illustrations of 
the century about to begin. 

“The title pages are by Mr. 
Willing, having in the centre an oval, in 
each of which a miniature head will be 
painted characteristic of the period each 
book represents. The preface to the first 
volume is illuminated in red and gold by 
Mr. T. A. Sindelar."’ 
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Miss Rives’s “A Furnace of Earth.” 


H. A. MITCHELL, New York, writes to 
Tur New York Times SaturRDAY REVIEW: 
“ Your criticism of Hallie Erminie Rives’s 
‘Furnace of Earth’ would seem to suggest 
a literary conundrum. Might one offer a 
possible solution? Is not this fascinating 
love story really an arraignment of the 
hypocrisy underlying our so-called ‘ higher 
education’? The time has been when fine 
physicai attributes received their just meed 
of reverential worship; but our vaunted 
growth in spirituality would seem to re- 
flect on the wisdom of Deity, judging from 
the distorted views so sincerely clung to, 
though in bitter misery, by the heroine 
presented to us. She is herself an exquisite 
creation of the master-hand, and _ the 
threatened ruin of her life, intended by 
nature to be a perfect flower of human 
existence, is perhaps the objeet lesson 
which Miss Rives seeks to impress.’ 


MISS HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES, 
York, writes to THe New York Times 
SATURDAY REviEw: ‘I have noticed with 
considerable interest the discussion (which, 
after all, is an old one,) apropos the descrip- 
tion of Christ which I employ in one of the 
chapters of ‘A Furnace of Earth.’ Very 
many letters have come to me questioning 
my motive in making of this cele- 
brated, though authentic, fragment on a 
page whose mood was intentionally sensu- 
ous and material. It seems scarcely neces- 
sary for me to disclaim any intention to 
affront those whose religious sense of the 
fitting is extra-sensitive. The recoil of 
Margaret's soul upon itself required a re- 
volt from the sensuous—which revolt would 
be most strong when the intrusion was 
upon the field of the conscience. I think 
my reason for its use will be quite obvious 
to those to whom the art of its telling is 
not the least part of a tale.’’ 


New 


use 


D. F. AYRES, Paterson, N. J., writes to 
THE NEw YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“Ts the type that Margaret represents in 
Miss Rives’s ‘ Furnace of Earth’ really the 
abnormal and artificial type that the gen- 
erality of critics would have us think? Deep 
down in every sensitive, high-strung wo- 
man’s soul, has not the problem that Mar- 
garet wrestled with presented itself more 
than once? If Miss Rives's heroine, for the 
purpose of fiction, carried this travail of 
spirit to an extreme bordering upon mor- 
bidity, is that any refutation of a funda- 
mental fact? Only too many psychiecally or- 
ganized women have known in some de- 
gree just the same misguided struggle with 
the laws of nature that Margaret knew. 
But they don't publish it to the world— 
that’s all. 

“Tg Margaret strove to probe and weigh 
and analyze too closely the veiled mys- 
teries between terrestrial and celestial love, 
martyring her heart's happiness in the op- 
eration, it was only because Per conscience 
was of a stronger New England tinge than 
the average feminine conscience and not 
because of any essential eccentricity of her 
own. A woman inherently idealistic and 
hyper-sensitive, as many a woman is, is 
prone to make a fetich of her love and scan 
too jealously its elements of sacredness and 
purity. 

“ Verily, there are more Margaret Lang- 
dons in this love-swayed world of ours 
than the average male critic wots of. Miss 
Rives, strictly sensitive and psychical her- 
self, has written women only as she knows 
them.” 
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“The effect is kaleidoscopic. The wide 
outlook and grasp of complexity of 
detail, clothed in picturesque description 
and vital with imaginative power, is evi- 
dence that the author has gained in strength, 
and his magic has not forsaken him.” — 
Chicago Post. 


KIM 


“Tull of the strangely blended atmos- 
phere of the East.""—New Orleans Demio- 
erat. 


“A profound story of Oriental 
life.’’—St, Paul Press. 


‘Opens with the true touch of the old 
Kipling, with all the charm of his Indian 
tales, with all the happy allusions to 
mighty things unknown—to the sub- 
terranean struggle between two empires, 
the mystery of the age-old East.’’—New 
York Mail and Express. 


KIM 


‘It fulfills in its larger scope all the 
promise of his earlier and shorter works.”’ 
—Boston Journal. 

‘** The literary event of the month 
an extraordinary human document.’’ 

New York Times, 


| 


January McCLURE’S 


with summary of first chapter 


TEN CENTS 


A COPY 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


$.$. MCCLURE GO., 14.5 East 25th St. N.Y, 


6th Edition 


90th Thousand 


The most talked of novel of the season. 
Why not join the discussion ? 


The Master Christian 


By Mari£ CORELLI 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York 


FOR SALE AT 
ALL 


A fas ina ting 
romance of: the 
days of Charies Il 


Revisw: “A brief reply seems ealled for 
by the letter in THe SaruRnDAY REVIEW of 
Dec. 15 from Mr. Edward J. Nelson. W hat- 
ever may have been written about the Poe 
collection of the late Thomas J. McKee 
in magazines and newspapers, it surely 
cannot be claimed that any one having 
direct connection with either its posses- 
sion or sale ever considered or advertised 
it as an ‘absolutely complete and perfect 
collection.’ Mr. McKee did not pretend to 
collect all the magazine contributions by 
Poe, though he possessed a great many 
He did aim at securing all the books in 
which the poet's writings first appeared. 
Not only was ‘Prose Romances No. 1,’ 
referred to by Mr. Nelson, well known to 
Mr. McKee, but it seems almost certain, 
from the reading of his correspondence, 
that he possessed a copy, though, so far it 
has not been found. Other notable works 
that he was known to have possessed are 
still missing, and, if found, they, together 
with the ‘Prose Romances,’ will be of- 
fered for sale in the fifth and final portion 
of bis library.’ 


A Pleasing Dedication. 
CLARENCE BRYANT, Windsor, Conn., 

writing to Toe New YorkK Times SaTur- 
pay Review, says: “I have read with in- 
terest the book dedications in Tue Satur- 
DAY Review, and would add the following 
from a book of verse entitled ‘ Forest 
Runes,’ by Nessmak, (George W. Sears, 
Welisborough, Penn., issued in 1887,) print- 
ed by The Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company: 

TO MY BROTHER CHARLES. 
Not that the gitt of poesy is mine, 
Not that I claim the poet's meed of praise, 


But in of the golden days 
Of youth, have [| inscribed these simple lays 





BOQKSELLERS 


“More striking than any 
history can possibly be . . . 
more entertaining than any 
fiction.”’—LITERARY WORLD. 


THE COURTOT MEMOIRS 


21 Impression. 8vo. $2.00. 

The love and adventures of the Baroness, with 
vivid accounts of ‘* The Terror,’’ and of the 
Courts of the beautiful Queen Louise in Prussia, 
and of the First Consul in France. 


Y. 


HENRY HOLT &CO., = w 2:05..». 
MENTAL NUTS—can you crack 'em? 
KNOTS—companion to above. 
100 Catch or Trick Problems, 
with answers GREAT ENTERTAINERS. 
led for 10 cents each, Home Supply Co., DST 
Nassau St.. N. Y¥. New catalogue free. 


Fach contains 


To thee, my brother, and to auld lang syne, 
locks of 


The rolling have thinned our 
brown 

To a secant fleece of salt-and-pepper gray; 

More rapidly the seasons pass away; 

With steadier, slower beat our pulses play; 


We like the country rather than the town, 


years 


And have a strong dislike to noise and riot. 
The fire of youth no longer warms our veins; 
And, being subject to rheumatic pains, 

We grow prophetic as to winds and rains, 
And like to be well fed, well clothed, and quiet. 


That we are past our youth is all too plain; 

And nearing rapidly the Dark Divide, 

Oh, passing weary Is this middle tide 

Of life, which I would give, with aught beside, 
To live one year of boyhood o'er again! 


I, may not be. The wrinkles om each face 
Are past erasure; and not many years 

Can glide ere one of us with blinding tears 
Shall stand beside the marble which upreare 
Above a friend the world cannot replace, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons will shortly publish 
@ story of a boyhood spent in a cattle 
country, by Melville Post of West Vir- 
ginia. The book will be entitled ‘ The 
Dwellers in the Hills.” 


‘More Letters of Edward FitzGerald,” 
edited by W. Oldis Wright, may be ex- 
pected in a few weeks from the Macmillan 
Company press, 


Half a million copies of ‘ David Harum” 
have already been sold, and the sales still 
average MW” copies a day. The calls for 
the illustrated edition are at present great- 
er tian can be supplied by the publishers. 


Macmillan 

Cooper's 
after the 
Path- 


volumes. to the 
Fenimore 
shortly 
are “ The 


Three new 
Company's edition of 
novels will be added 
Christmas holidays. They 
finder,” “ Prairie,’ and “ The Pioneers. 
Each has twenty-five illustrations The 
first two votumes are illustrated by C. EB, 
Brock and ‘The Pioneers” by H. M. 
Brock. 


“A Year Book of Kentucky Woods and 
Fields,” by Ingram Crockett, is being pub- 
lished by Charles.Wells Moulton of Buffalo, 
en The fine sentiment of the book is 
augmented with certain nice illustrations. 

The December number of the Dominicana, 
published by the Dominican Fathers of 
San Francisco, Cal., has several interest- 
ing features suggestive of the season, 
There is a Christmas hymn with music by 
Father Lootens. The Rev. J. R. Newell 
writes upon “ The Late Fraud Hypnotist.” 
The fiction serial ‘‘ Secret of Grossmeister 
Cliffs,” by Margaret D. O'Brien, is con- 
tinued, while a group of poems is con- 
tributed by Charles H. Towne, Sister 
Imelda, and M. A. Gallagher. Among the 
illustrations is a half-tone frontispiece, 
“Our Lady of Guadalupe.’ 
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“The Individual: A Study of Life and 
Death,”’ by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., is being criticised in re- 
ligious principally on the ground 
that it zive separate human 
ings the individuality which the writings 
in the Bible show they possess On this 
point, however, there is no mistaking what 
the Harvard would intimate, for 
he says ck pre 

“Itisa 

natural 
being 1 

that it is born into 

out of it into the loneliness of 
this sense 

than all else 

sting of death 


circles 


does not be- 
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A delightful Christmas 
a poet of localities | being 
G. P. Putnam's Sons under 
“The Seven Voices,"’ by J 
erely It is octavo in form 
ed by many very pretty 
sketches 


book, th 
published by 
the title of 
Hooker Ham- 
illustrat- 
and ink 
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folio of “ Eighteenth Century 
Color Prints,” by Julia Frankau, will be 
published shortly after Christmas by the 
Macmillan Company While the illustra- 
tions are reproductions of the work of the 
most famous artists, their subjects are also 
interesting from the fact that they repre- 
sent most distinguished personages who sat 
for their 


A large 


portrait 


the new vol 


Series 


Although 
the West 
cock deals 
the 


Story ot 
Hitch 


Story of 


me in the 
edited by Ripley 
larly with ‘* The 
Soldier '’ in the West, it is 
the author, Gen. G. A, Forsyth, 
intended it to be, an actual biography of 
the United States Regular Arm) A little 
thought will that this treatment of 
the subject inevitable, the 
constant service in army 
ha been conspicuous evolu 
tionary War 
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neverthe- 


show 
was owing to 
which the 
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field of 
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Ecumenical Hymn of 
published, with music and 
attractive leaflet by S. M. Travis of 
The poem was written in 1863 
Monsell, while the musie was 
Summer by R. Huntington 


Missions 
words, 
in an 
this city 
by J. S. B 
composed last 
Woodman 


Publication of 


man 


the 
expedition to 


account of the 
Alaska, which 
day, Page & Co. have in hand, has been de- 
layed until the opening of the new year, 
owing to the difficulty experienced in 
printing of the many colored plates which 
are to accompany it. The volume promises, 
when finally given to the public, to be the 
finest example of bookmaking devoted to a 
work of scientific travel and exploration 
ever put forth in this country. 


Harri- 
Double- 


Of Ebers’s last novel, ‘‘In the 
Desert,’’ it may be said that the first edi- 
tion to appear in any language is in Eng- 
lish, a published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The book thus far has not been issued 
either in German or French. 


Georg 


Zola’s latest novel, 
narrative dealing with factory 
France with the conflict 
tween labor and capital in that 
will begin its run as @ serial in 
Weekly early in the new 
probably appear in book 
next Summer 


Emile 
powerful 
life in 


‘Labor,” a 
and be- 
country, 
Harper's 
year It will 
form some time 


R. H. Russell is about to issue an inter- 
esting souvenir of Sarah Bernhardt. It will 
be a brochure of nearly 100 pages, with a 
historical and critical sketch of Mme. Bern- 
hardt, together with an autograph intro- 
duction by herself. There will be sixty-five 
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half-tone pictures, showing the actress in 
various réles, in her home, and in her in- 
faney; there will also be reproductions of 
many cartoons of her by well-known art-~- 
ists. 


The February number of Everybody's 
Magazine will contain an article entitled 
“The Curiosities of Courage,” by Richard 
Harding Davis. The same number will also 
present the first of a series of articles by 
“J. P. M.,” whith will be called ‘ The 
Making of a Home.” The author of these 
sketches, who presents the results of his 
own experience, shows that it is by no 
means necessary to be wealthy in order to 
enjoy a pleasant country place of one’s own 
making. 


The volume of newspaper essays entitled 
‘* Monday Sermons,”’ published in Syracuse 
by Bailey & Sackett, was noticed in our 
columns on Dee. 20, the author's name be- 
ing incorrectly given as Paul M, Ford. The 
name should be Paul M. Paine, The es- 
says in this volume cover a wide range of 
topics, and among the authors with whom 
the writer shows familiarity are Stevenson, 
Kipling, and Dr. Van Dyke. 


The first of a series of memoirs by Clara 
Morris appears in the January number of 
‘The McClure Magazine. There is also a 
striking pen picture of the German Kaiser, 
while the second installment of Kipling’s 
* Kim appears with illustrations by 
Edwin Lord Weeks and Lockwood Kipling. 

The Century for January presents ex- 
tracts from a diary kept during the slege 
of the foreign legations in Peking last Sum- 
mer by Cecile E. Payen, which cover the 
more thrilling incidents of the experiences 
of the legationers from a woman’s point of 
view. 


“A New Way Around an Old World,” by 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark, is an adequate- 
ly illustrated account of a journey across 
Russia and Siberia by the new Trans-Si- 
berian Railway. It will probably be pub- 
lished next week, or the week after, by 
Harper & Brothers. 

A volume of verse by Charles Elmer 
Jenney is in press at the Fresno Republican 
Publishing Company of Fresno, Cal. It is 
entitled “ Scenes of My Childhood,” and ir 
handsomely illustrated with reproduction 
of photographs. 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. of Washington, 
PD: ¢ about to bring out ** The Songs 
of Alcaeus, Memoir and Text,”’ with trans- 
lations, literal and in verse, by James $ 
Easby-Smith. Alcaeus, it will be recalled, 
was one of the finest lyric poets of Greece, 
and although the majority of his writings 
have perished, enough have come down to 
us to be well worth preserving in good 
modern English form. 


are 


The Magyar Nemzet of Budapest, of 
which Dr. Jokai is the editor, has a curious 
John Kendrick Bangs’s “A 
on the Styx” in a recent num- 
writer comments with great glee 
the shades, and 
moral and much 
growing literary 
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Items from Boston. 


ROSTON Dec, 2% According to a Bos- 
ton bookseller it is no novel but “ The 
Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 
written by Prof. Alexander V. G. Allen, and 
published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
which should be called the best selling 
book of the week. It is worth five times as 
much as a novel and it costs no more in 
time or trouble to sell it; that is to say, 
it would cost no more if any one had it to 
but as it is, the orders for it come in 
so rapidly that the chances are that it will 
not reach the counters, and will not be seen 
by the average buyer until after Christmas, 
Among books published a few weeks ago, 
but already in a second edition, are Mr. 
Edmund H. Garrett's “ Pilgrim Shore,” 
issued by Messrs. Little & Brown, and their 
three-version form of the Rub4iy4t of 
Omar Khayyam. Mr. Charles Haight Farn- 
ham's “ Life of Francis Parkman” is in 
its third edition, and a host of single orders 
from other cities and from small towns 
testify to the number of homes in which 
historian’s work is known and loved 
its owners desire his acquaint- 
Countess of Albornoz,"’ the 
novel of F. Luis Coloma, 8. J., is 
second edition, and Mr. Bradley 
“The Parsonage Porch,” and Mr. 
Fleming Empree’s ‘The Dream of 
is in its fourth. 
edition of George 
nd including the biography by 
tlind been published by 
Little & Brown, Mr. H. L. Rich- 
son contributing a set of photogravure 
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Holder inother thousand 
ulation eve few days, and 
pursue it swiftly as 
onsidering its age. Prob- 
awaits any one who will 
commonplace city dwell- 
clever personage among 
ind writing of their commonplace be- 
havior as if it were romantic. Mr. Walter 
Leon Sawyer had the opportunity in his 
“A Local Habitation,’ the story of a South 
End boarding but he spoiled it by 
showing his every-day folk how they ap- 
peared to a better educated observer, True, 
the observer was a conceited, unprinci- 
pled, selfish person, not worthy to black 
the boots of those whom he presumed to 
estimate, but the commonplace man does 
not wish to be told that he shines by con- 
trast with an educated profligate; he de- 
sires to be assured of his absolute bril- 
lianey. 

it is seldom that a scientific book at- 
tracts so much notice early in its career as 
has fallen to the lot of ‘ Fact and Fable 
in Psychology,” by Prof. Joseph Justrow. 
It happened to come into notice at the 
moment when certain dabblers in thought- 
reading and other suburbs of the occult 
found that a trusted leader had wandered 
into the ways otf Spiritualism, and while 
their friends were saying ‘I told you so,” 
this book, with its cold exposure of hum- 
bug after humbug, from Mesmer down, 
and its plain statement that no scientific 
man need consider himself under obligation 
to “‘investigate’’ all the things shouting 
for advertisement by investigation came to 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“L. B.."" Morristown, Penn.: ‘' Where can I 
get Grove's ‘Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
clans '?"’ 

trove’s ‘“ Dictionary,’’ in four volumes, 
may be had from the Macmillan Company 
for $6 a volume. 


“A. W. M."" “ Will you kindly inform me 
what price a set of seven volumes of the com- 
plete works of Dean Swift, printed in 1755, 
stoutly bound in calf, and in an excellent state 
of preservation, would probably bring, and where 
I may be likely to find a purchaser?” 

The value would be about $5. It could be 
sold at auction, where it might bring more 
than that sum. It is not, however, of the 


class of books that modern colleetors fancy. 


N. 8. MORGENROTH, 57 West One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Street, New York City: ‘Will you 
kindly tell me if the firm of Belford, Clarke & 
Co, is still in existence, and, if so, what their 
address is?'’ . 

The firm, we believe, has been out of 
business for a number of years. There is, 
however, a Chicago publishing firm by the 
name of Belford, Middlebrook & Co, 


“ STUDENT,” 
City: * 
works, a 


2 University Heights, New York 
Who printed the first edition of Homer's 
i 2» copy of which was reported by THE 
New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW to 
have sold at Bangs’s for $210, the Peel copy 
bringing £1957’ 


It has been said that Bernardo and Nerio 
Nerli were printers of this noble work, but 
they were probably only the publishers. 
Demetrius Chalcondylas is supposed to 
have done the printing. 


"Z. Z.,"" New York 
something about 
thor of ‘ Prisoners 
to Hold.’ ”’ : 

Mary Johnston was born at Buchanan, 
Botetourt County, Va., Nov. 21, 1870. She 
is now a resident of Birmingham, Ala. 


“M. R. 8.,"' Bridgeport, Conn.: ‘ Kindly tell 
me if all of Emerson's works are in print.’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
“Complete Works,” in 
umes, at $1.75 each, 


City: “ Pleasé tell me 
Miss Mary Johnston, the au- 
of Hope’ and ‘To Have and 


Emer- 
twelve vol- 


son's 


FRANCIS W. PAINE, Portland, Me.: ‘ Please 
give me a short sketch of Thomas De Quincey, 
and tell me something about James T. Fields 
the poet-publisher.’’ my 
In the Encyclopaedia Britannica will be 
found a sketch of De Quincey and in Ap- 
pleton’s Biographical 


pat Dictionary 
Field. 


one of 


F. CORNISH, Long 
Fiske, the historian, 
A friend told me 
I doubted him.'’ 

John Fiske’s name was originally Rd- 
mund Fiske Green, but in 1855 he took the 
name of a great-grandfather. 

RANSOM, Atlanta, Ga.: “Will 
| give me, through the columns of 
NEW YorK TIMES SATURDAY 
short sketch of the life of Walter 
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THE 
REVIEW, a 
Pater, with a 
dates of their publica- 
you can do this I would appreciate it." 

Walter Horatio 
don Aug. 4, 
30, 1804. 


Pater was born in Lon- 
1839, and died in Oxford July 
His early education was received 
at a school at Enfield, and later he was at 
King College, Canterbury, (1853-8.) He 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
June 11, 1858, was made a B. A. in 1862, a 
Fellow of Brasenose College in 1864, an M. 
A. in 1865, a Junior Dean in 1866, a Tutor 
1867-83, a Dean in 1871, and a Lecturer in 
1873. He contributed to The Fortnightly 
Review and other periodicals from 1866. His 
now well-known essay on ‘ Wincklemann ” 
(the great German restorer of Hellenic feel- 
ing) was published in The Westminster 
teview for January, 1867, but attention was 
first drawn to him by his essays in The 
Fortnightly in 1869, 1870, and 1871. on 
Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli, Michael An- 
gelo, and others. The latter were published 
in the memorable and beautifully written 
volume entitled ‘‘ Studies in the History of 
the Renaissance,’ 1873. After a silence of 
twelve came, in 1885, his romance of 
“Marius the Epicurean,” the work by 
which Pater will pre-eminently be known 
to posterity, and then came “ Imaginary 
Portraits,’ 1887; ‘‘ Appreciations,’’ 1889; 
* Plato and Platonism,’’ 1898; “ The Child 
in the House,”’ (issued in 1894 from the 
private press of the Rev. Mr. Daniel of Ox- 
ford, and now a precious toy for biblio- 
maniacs;) ‘‘Greek Studies,’’ 1895; ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous Studies,"’ 1895; ‘Gaston de La- 
tou 1896, and ‘*‘ Essays from the Guar- 
dia 1897, (privately printed.) 

L. G. WETTERAN, McAdoo 
in search of a book entitled 
tation,’ by J. W. 
in Cleveland or 
It tre d the 
standpoint."* 


The only book 
mentioned in 
Catalogue of Books in 
Its Nature and 


Penn “T am 
* Matrimonial Adap- 
Shull, published in 1890, either 
Cincinnati, at 50 cents in paper 
subject from a phrenological 


by J. W. Shull 
Wilson's ‘“ United 
Print,” is 
Education.” 


which is 
States 


“Will; 
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Where can I 
Lost Angel,’ by 


Broadway, New 
get Mary and Hugo; or, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith? It 
peared among the Christmas books some 
or forty-five years ago."’ 

This book, published in New York in 1856, 
has long been out of print, and can only 
obtained by an advertisement. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


J. MULLIGAN, 71 Washington Street, Newark, 
WN. 2 *I would like to secure all the numbers 
of The Gallery of Players,’ (published by The 
Illustrated American Company,) excepting Nos. 
3, 4, Must be in good condition. State 
price 


York City: 
the 
ap- 


forty 


be 


and 5 


D. V. RAYMOND, Room 36, 11 Pine Street, 
New York City: ‘' Wanted—Genealogy of the 
Raymond family, published in Brooklyn in 1886. 
Will pay well for a good copy.”’ 

J. LURIE 
Street, New 
Round Table 


179 East One Hundred and Seventh 
York City: ‘*I have Harper's 
from Sept. 26, 1896, to October, 

1809, (last issued,) except January, 1899. Also 

League of American Wheelmen Bulletin from 

March, 1896, to April, 1898, (some missing.) 

Would like to sell, or exchange for camera.’’ 

THEODORE F. WOLFE, Succasunna, N. J.: 

‘I have a complete set of the Annual Reports of 

the Bureau of Ethnology, seventeen volumes, 4to, 

olive cloth, new and unused, which I will ex- 
ehange for good editions of the English classics, 
or will sell for about half value."’ 


W. JOHNSON, Fallsburg, N. Y.: “A few 
weeks ago some one, whose name and address I 
have lost, asked in your ‘ Wanted and Exchange ’ 
column for De Mille’s ‘ Cryptogram.’ I have an 
ald but not mutilated copy, (Harper, 1870,) which 
I would be willing to dispose of.'’ 


8. C. GOULD, Manchester, N. Hy ‘\1. have 
Mosher's ‘ Bibleot,’ Vol. 1, complete, and ‘ The 
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THEBEAON 
BIGRAPHIES 
Brief Memioins of, 
EminentAlmeticans 
M.A.DeWOLFE HOWE, EDITOR 
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LATEST VOLUMES 


U. S. Grant, 
By OWEN WISTER} 


TE EEL LILLE LILA EARS SSS: 


Thomas Jefferson, 
By THOMAS E. WATSON; 


J. Fenimore Cooper, 
By W. B, SHUBRICK CLYMER; 


SKS 


FS, 
Li 


Sam Houston, 
By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT; 


Stonewall Jackson, 
By CarRL HOVEY; 


cKCoKe 
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Coee 


Stephen Decatur, 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Price (cents aVolume, 


te 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OR OF SMALL MAYNARD 
&C? 6 BEACON S!BOSTON 
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An Unsocial 
Socialist 


By G. Bernard Shaw 


Author of ‘Cashel Byron's Profession,” 
VSNNSSNSVSNWSNVSANV VSN VNNG 


‘*The character of ‘Smilash,’ the UNSO- 
CIAL SOCIALIST, is absolutely unique in 
fiction There is nothing like him in print, 
and there is not | ly to be anything like 
him again, for not y but Shaw could cone 
ceive such a terrifice combination of nerve, 
gall, and brains—and Shaw will not repeat 
himself."’ Dayton Press, 

‘The storv is full of himeical, it 
is true, but bright and enough to 
furnish a wealth of entertainment for its 
reader. The women characters ure well 
drawn, and entirely in keeping with the 
story.”’ —Pittsburg Index, 
There is a delicious variety and spice in 
whole fashion and fabric of this tale, 
with neat points turned for the 
rclalist knows how to find them.’* 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

the exploitation of Mr. 
ylent views on the social 
introduce anotherof his se- 
ully distinct characters."’ 

Washington Evening Star. 

‘ Brentano's have 
ture in reprinting 
strangely unfar 


humor, w 
original 


the 
tog er 
antl 


ome 


if he 


A medium for 
Shaw's almost 
system, and to 


ries of delightf 


done a service to litera- 
two of his novels that are 
niliar to the American public."* 

~New York Herald, 
of to-day in England 
insistent or di- 
Shaw.’ 


Chicago Rec 


‘Among the writers 
none has a per 


verting than that of 


Mr 


more 


rd. 


some esh and 
thing . little 
—Philadelphia Cal). 


1+ 55> >>> >>> >> 555555555 5555 5 9 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
I2mo, Cloth, - - - 


BRENTA 


SL Union 8q., 


Mr. 
sprightly 
so good, 


Shaw ha 
riting gut n 
is this 


- $1.25 
NO’S, 
New York. 
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Philistine,’ Vol. L., 1s 


and 4 
them for exchange , 


2%. % 
modern books 
DR. A. D. DAVIDSON, Troy, N 
to dispose of ‘ Dictionnaire D’Argot 
by Lucien Rigaud v edition, with 
ment Paris, 1888, What am 1 offered 
tO eae Post 
Y.: ‘‘I have for sale, at 
Thomas's ‘ History of Print in 
Worcester, Ma 1810, two ume 
trait, bound in the original sheep."’ 


Office Box 64, But 


$10, a fine copy 
Amerk 


with po 


Franklin, Penn { would 
like to purchase, in good second-hand condition, 
Scribner's ‘ Cyclopaedia of Painter and Painte- 
{ngs,’ Waltman & Woerman's ‘ History of Paint- 
ing,’ two volumes. Write, describing condition 
and saming very lowest cash price, which must 
be reasonable.”’ 


H. G. READING, 


Appeals to Reade rs. 


RELOW 
Ninth and Spruce 


Simmons 
Streets, St 
some one kindly tell me 
gonnet which begins: 

‘*A point of life between my parents’ 

And thine, my buried little ones, am I.’ 

‘*My impression is that it was written by 
either Coleridge or Wordsworth, and appeared in 
one of the magazines some ten or fifteen years 
ago I have looked everywhere for it without 
success, but my opportunities for a thorough 
search are very limited.’’ 


Yr. Hardware Company, 
Louls, Mo will 


where I may find a 


lust 


JAMES W. CHENEY, Librarian War Depart- 
ment Library, Washington, D. C “Can any of 
your readers correct and supply the omissions in 
the following condensed statement of the Ten 
Commandments, written more than fifty years 
ago? 1. Thou shalt have no other gods than Me. 
2. Before no idol bow the knee. 3. Take not the 
name of God in vain 4. Nor dare the Sabbath 
day profane 5 - ——_———. 6. Steal not 
a thing though small and mean 7. Nor think 
nor 40 an act unejean. 8 — -- . 
Tell not, a willful lie nor love it. 10. What ia 
thy neighbor's do not covet.’’ 





~ WANTED 
“LITERARY ORATORY” 


comprising a series of 
ered at various popular institutions. 
vised and corrected by the authors. 
thick 12mo, London, pp. 653. 


$5.00 Offered for the Above Work. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


7S Wifth Ave., N. VY. City. 


deliv- 
Re- 
Very 


Addresses 


llistress 
Penwick. 


Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas. Frohman thinks 
assume the direction of its dramatization 


enough of it to 


MAP ENGRAVING. 


We draw, 
for all kinds of purposes 
cilities in all departments, 
execute orders of any 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purp s, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for ir custom- 
er We: make a specialty of | ring maps for 
prospectus circulars, folders, bor &e. Esti- 
mates promptly furnis shed. RAND, McNALLY & 
Co., 142 Sth New York City. 


and print all kinds of maps 
Having unequaled fa- 
we are prepared to 
promptly and effi- 


engrave, 


DON’T FORCET 


that you get FREE with every copy of 
VENGEANCE IS MINE 
a beautiful platinum print of the 
heroine, Kate Ingleby. 
NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 


The Fae 
Reward of Prince 
Cheerfulness 


Fairy Story 
LEWINSON 
ents. 


A charming 
by RUTH 
Svo, 47 pages 
Published by 
WILLIAM R, JENKINS 
851 6th Ave., N. ¥ 


Bookseller 
oppo- 


HENRY MILLER, 
and Importer, 1 Barclay St., 
site As/or House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 


ssT)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—FPhila. Item. 


To M nscripts in all branch- 

es of literature, suitable for 

Authors pubfication in book form, 

os are required by an_ estab- 

Seeking  lishéd house. Liberal terms. 

No charge for examination, 

a Prompt attention ane nen. 

“e »sle trentment. “* Books,” 

Publisher Herald, 23d Street, New 
York, 


Folks in — 


Funnyville 
By F. OPPER 
Price, $1.50. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., 


N. Y. 


“Have You Read | 


“Resurrection? 


SLAUGHTER SALE 


of Publishers’ Samples. 


Many Standard Works in Handsome Bindings, 
148 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 








Three Great Small Books. 
1. The Idea of God. 
2. The Destiny of Man. 


3- Through Nature to God. 
BY JOHN FISKE. $1.00 EACH. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING, 


F, Marion Crawford’s new novel is 

* head and shoulders above recent books of 

its class ’’; ‘‘ of marvellous power and ex- 
ceptional brilliancy,’? say the critics. 





Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and seeshaene’s Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy to read. Size 4% by 6% Inches, and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. Prospectus 
mailed free on request, or books sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 Bast 18th St., New York. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 

out-of-town residents. Questions answered. 
Orders promptly filled. Liberal discount on 
books. 1, BATS 418 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, 
New York City, 


z"syrce, MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


BLEX. DELMAR'S “ ANCIENT ions and 


*BTAINED 


NEW YORK, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including 
HISTORY 


Thursday afternoon, 

AND BIOGRAPHY. 

ORESTES A. BROWNSON'S LATER LIFE 
From 1856 to 1876. By Henry F. Brownson 
Svo. Pp. 620 Detroit, Mich H. F. Brown 
son, publi r 

CONRAD WEISER AND THE 
CY OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA by 
Joseph 8. Walton. &vo p. 420. Philadel 
phia George W. Jacobs & Co. $2.50 

THE LAST YEARS OF SAINT PAUL 
Abbe Constant Fouard Translated 
author's sanction and co-operation 
F. X Griffith 12mo Pp. xiii 
York Longmans, Green & Co. & 

MILITARY REMINISCENCES OF THE 
WAR By Jacob Dolson Cox In two vol 
umes §8vo. Pp. xvii.-549 per volume New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons $6 per set 

THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS 
By Esther Singleton with ritical de rip 
tions plates by Russell Sturgis lilus 
trated Folio Pp, xi.-75 New York: Dou 
bleday, Page & Co. $2. (Paper.) 

ROYAL ASCOT. It History and Its Associa 
tions Ry James Cawthorne and 
Richard S. Herod With numerous plates and 
illustrations in the text Folio. Pp. xvi,-b50 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $10 

IAN HAMILTON'S MARCH By Winst 
Speneer Churchill Together with extracts 
from the diary of Lieut. H. Frankland, With 
portraits, maps, and plans i2mo. Pp. xii 
409. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 

A CRITICAL AMINATION OF IRISH HIS 
TORY Be a replacement of the false by 
the true from the Elizabethan Conquest to 
the Legislative Union of 1800 By Dunbar 
Ingram In two volumes, Svo. Py ‘ 
York: Longmans, Green & Co 

THE SOURCES AND LITERATURE 
LISH HISTORY. From the earliest times to 
about 1485. By Charles Gross. 8vo. Pp. XX.- 
618. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

THE REPUBLIC OF AMERICA Its civil 
ity as outlined by the prophets, &c 
Rev. L. B. Hartman. Second edition 
Pp. 116. New York: The Abbey Press 
cents 

THE HISTORY OF MINNESOTA AND 
OF THE FRONTIER By Judg 
Flandrau vo. Pp. vii. -408 Published by 
E, W. Porter 


INDIAN POLI 


George 


OF ENG 


TALES 


Cr 
ur 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN 
AND COMPARATIVE syYyc HOL OGY by 
ques Loeb lllustrat Pp. x.-3509 New 
P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75 
MOVEMENT FOR SOC [AL 
T. By Dr. Josiah Strong 
‘New York: The Baker-Taylor 
ents. 
‘HURCH 
of the 


‘ompany 


‘ALENDAR According to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
United States of America. A Weekly 
Calendar giving the order of services for 
every day, and quotations upon the Christian 
Life and the Church's Ways. New York 
Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents 
THE HEART OF DAVID THE PSALMIST 
KING Being Certain Bible Chronicles Set 
in Order to Compass the Life and to Show 
the Love and Zeal of the Crowned Shepherd 
of Israel, and Written with Dutiful Imag- 
ination in the Fuller Manner of Discourse 
by Augustus Gec Heaton Illustrated by 
the author Pp. 389, Washington 
-_. © The Company 


THE DHAMMA TAMA 
AND THE GOSPEL OF 
CHRIST. A Critical Inquiry 
leged Relations of Buddhism 
Christianity. By Charles 
l2mo. Pp. xvii.-348 tjoston 
$1.50 

SHALL WE BELIEVE IN A DIVINE PROVI 
DENCE? By W. PD. Faunce 12mo. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. §1 

A BOOK OF COMMON WORSHIP Prepared 
under the direction of the New York State 
Conference of Religion by a Committee on 
the Possibilities of Common Worship 1émo 
Pp. xiv.-418. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons 

THE METHOD 
of the Present 


OF G THE BUDDHA 
JESUS THE 
Into the Al 
with Primitive 
Francis Aiken 
Marlier & Co 


OF EVOLUTION A Review 

Attitude of Science Toward 
the Question of the Laws and Forces Which 
Have Brought About the Origin of Species. 
By H. W. Conn Illustrated 12mo0 Pp 
ix.-408. New York G. P. Putnam's Sons 

SANITY OF MIND. A Study of Conditions and 
of the Means of Its Development and Pre 
servatior By David F. Lineoln 12mo Pp 
vi.-177. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

THE ROYAL HOUSES OF ISRAEL AND JU- 
DAH: An Interwoven History with a Har 
mony of Parallel Passages By George O 
Little. Svo. Pp. 351 New York and Londor. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $3 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN SCIENCE 
win-Spencer-Marx.) By Enrico Ferri. Trans- 
lated by Robert Rives le Monta 12mo. Pp 
213. New York: International Library Pub 
lishing Company. 


(Dar 


EDUCATIONAL, 

BLEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By Simon New- 
comb 12mo Pp. 240. With illustrations 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Amer- 
ican Book Company. $1. 

A READER IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS By Richard Elwood Dodge. 
12mo. Pp. ix.-237. New York: Longmans, 

* Green & Co. 70 cents 

A SHORTER COURSE IN MUNSON 
GRAPHY. By James E. Munson 
xvi.-236. New York: G. P. 

THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By Lillian G 
Kimball. I2mo. Pp. 244. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, Compiled by Mariano Velazquez de 
Ja Cadena. Revised and enlarged by Edward 
Gray and Juan L. Iribas. Part First: F 
ish-English. Octavo. Pp. xx.-621. New 

D. Appleton & Co. 

THE THOUGHT READER. 
Summers. 1l2mo. Pp. xii 
& Co. 

NEW EDUCATION 
and Phonic Word Method. By A, J 
and William Van Sickle. Book II. Develop- 
ment of the Vowels. I2mo, Pp. 144. New 
York: The American Book Company. 

THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN 
HIGHER SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 
A. Young. 12mo, Pp. xiv.-141, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 80 cents. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
ENGLISH. For study and practice. 1001- 
1905. Cloth, 12mo. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. $1. 


PHONO- 
12mo. Pp. 
Putnam's Sons. 


took I. By 
-114. Boston: 


Maud 
Ginn 
READERS A Synthetic 
Demarest 


THE 
By J. W 
New York 


POETRY AND ESSAYS. 

POETS AND POETRY OF INDIANA. A Repre 
sentative Collection of the Poetry of Indiana. 
1800-1900. Compiled and edited by Benjamin 
8. Parker and Enos B. Heiney. With por- 
traits. 12mo. Pp. xxili.-464. New York 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

CHRISTUS VICTOR. A Student's Reverle. By 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Second edition. 
18mo. Pp. xiii.-185. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

LAST SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. By Bliss 
Carman and Richard Hovey. Designs by 
Tom B. Meteyard. limo. Pp. vi.-80. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 

SHARPS AND FLATS. By Eugene Field In 
two wolumes. Collated by Slason Thomp- 
son. 12mo. Pp. xxi.-254. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 

SONGS OF NORTH AND SOUTH. By Walter 
Malone. 12mo, Pp. ix.-102. Louisville: John 
P. Morton & Co. 

ESSAYS ON LITERARY ART. By Hiram M. 
Stanley. 12mo. Pp. iv.-164. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; Chicago: Revell Com- 
pany. 

CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Charlotte 
Perkins 


Gilman. 12mo. . 208. 
Boston: Seenaee & Co. “s 
GLABS pos, An ’. ae 
a at dnt the veer 


Wi Ghuzens Lockport, NF. 
‘Seederic Faber, 
Lockport, N. ¥.: mt He 
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THE TRIBUNE PRIMER. By Eugene Field 
With original illustrations by John C. Frohn 
16mo. Pp. 96 Boston, Mass Henry A 


Dickerman & Son. 50 cents. 


LETTERS An Alphabet of Fi 
cott Bailey Bull Pict 
they Willard 4to Pp 

. Christmas gift by the Mict 


mpany, Grand Rapids Paper 


ued 
in Trust © 
GODS AND LITTLE FISHES 
i the Argonautic PRpedition in Que 
olden Fleece James A. He 
*p. Xx 215 ‘incinnati: The Robe 
ympany 2 


AND @rHikER 
Swinburne 
xii.-149 

the L 


POEMS 


irk 


DESCRIPT IVE 
AMERICA PICTURESQUE 
IVE, By Joel Cook, In thi 
Dy about viil.-5lo Philade 
Coates & Co 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
liam Par t 
New Ye cClure, Phillips ¢ 
CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE Pop 
of the most interesting French 
Epiphanius Wil fol 
trations Pp 
Churchman Company 
THE CIVILIZATION OF T 
Fritz Hommel, 18m Pp 
The Macmillan Company 
OUR MRD FRIENDS \ . f 
and Girls. By Richard Kearton 
illustrations from wlograph yc earton 
12mo Pp. xvi.-215. New 3 ell 
& Co 
APES AND MONKEYS 
LANGUAGE By R 
tion by E |) Hal 
Boston Ginn & Co 
A YEAR BOOK OF KENTUCKY WOODS AND 
FLELDS By Ingram f llustre 
by author mo. Pp 2 uffal Charles 
Wells Mou 


AND 


208 


THEIR 
L. Garn 
16me 


LIFE AND 


Fi 
THE 


‘TION. 
THE LADY OF LILY 
STORIES OF 
Clark 12mo Pp 
Griffith & OM Ine Pre 
THE LAPIDARIE AND AUNT 
HEARS * THE “MESSIAH.” 
beth Cheney l2mo Pj 
Haton & Mains ” cents 
IN THE NARROW PATH By 
16mo Pp. 6S New Brunswick, 
Hicidingsfeld 
THE COU IN" ‘TE 3 


DER 


or 
ze RB 


Pp. 98. B 


THE TENEMENTS 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE 
2mo. Pp. 519. New York Dou 
Co $1.50 
THE SONG OF A Hi 
Stones By Helene 
Cincinnati Ohio 
pany $1.25 
THE STORIES 
James Andre 
drews Allen 
Ginn & Co 
CITY BOYS IN THE COUNTRY; OR 
AND HOWARD AT BEDFORD 
Osgood Burling 12mo Pp. 229 
The Abbey Pres 
ONE OF OURSELVES 
IZmo. Pp. vi.-448 
Greéa & Co, $1.50 


Christ 
12mo 
ybert Clar 


SART 
Hall. 
The Re 


OF MY FOUR 
ws Edited by 
l6mo Pp. ix 


FRIENDS 
Marga! 


100 


MISCELL 


THE COCKTAIL Bt 
for Gentlemen 
L. C. Page & Co 

THE LATER WORKS OF AUBRE 
LEY Folio Pp. 175 New 
Lane, The Bodley Head 

FROM MAYFLOWERS TO MISTLET¢ 
Year with the Flower folk By 
Day Pp. vii.-95. New York G 
nam's Son $1 

OFFICIAL CONGRE SSION AL DIRECTORY 
For the Use of the Ll te Congre 
, piled ufider§ the t Joint 
‘ommittee on Printing ty J. Haiford 
irst edition Svo Pp. xxi.-548 Washing 
ton; Government Printing Office 

ROCHESTER WAYS. By Charles Mulford Rob 
inson 24mo. Pp. 70 Rochester, N. Y¥ 
Scranton, Wetmore & Co 

OF THE MILITARY 

N WARS of the United 
tional Commandery Svo. Pp. S71 
York, 1900 

ORIENTAL RUGS. Bs 
ford. Folio. Pp. xv 
Scribner's Sons. $7.50. 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
PROPH ; OR, THE PROMISES TO 
FATHERS By Martin Lyman Streator 
I. 8vo. Pp. 565. New Haven, Conn.: 
Race Publishing Company 
MEMORIAL OF AN INVITATION 
TOURNAMENT FOR MASTERS AND 
TEURS Arranged by and played at 
City of London Press Club, 7 Grocer's 
Court, Poultry, &e., in April and May, 1900 
Containing the full cores of the games 
played. &8vo Pp. vii.-46. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 75 cents 

WOMAN AND THE WITS. Epigrams on Wo- 
man, Love, and Beauty. Collected and edited 
by G. F. Monkshood,. 1l2mo. Pp. 175. New 
York: A. Wessels Company 

ROLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J 
Little. 12mo. Pp. x.-206. New York and 
don: Longmans, Gr & Co. $1.50 

SELE E “TTERS OF VOLTAIRE. Edited 
for School ‘se by L. C. Syms. 12mo. Pp 
249. With portrait New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 75 
cents 


FOLK-LORE 
Gathered 
dren By 
Edith Brown 
& Co 

THK HIND IN 
THE BEAST, 
three volumes. (Pamphlets.) 
8 per vol. Reissues. Walter 
books. London and New York: John Lane 

CRUSOE OF THE GOLDEN 
OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Eric. 12mo re. 3 Boston: 
Henry A. Dickerman & Son. $1.25 

THE ANATOMY OF A RAILROAD 
AND TON-MILE COST By 
Woodlock. l2mo. Pp. 121 Ne 
Park Place: 8. A. Nelson. $1 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF NAVIGATION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1900. Octavo. Pp. 442 
Washington: Government Printing Office 
DAILY MAIL” YEAR BOOK. Twenty 
Thousand Facts of the Day, Biographies, 
Tables, Diagrams, and Maps, for 1901. Edited 
by Percy L. Parker. 12mo. Pp. 356. Lon- 
don, England: Harmsworth Brothers, Ltd. 

THE ETIQUETTE OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Jeing Illustrations and Suggestions as to the 
Proper Form in Present Usage of Social. 
Club, Diplomatic, &c., Letters. By Helen B. 
Gavit. 12mo. Pp. x.-214. New York: A 
Wessels Company. $1.25. 

THE CHINESE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE AND 
CONDUCT FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
Entitled Instruction for Chinese Women and 
Girls. By Lady Tsao. Translated from the 
Chinese by Mrs. 8. L. Baldwin. 16mo. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1900. 
Official Catalogue. Exhibition of the Ger- 
man Empire, Octavo. Pp. 464. Commissa- 
riat de l'Allemagne A !’Exposition Univer- 
selle de Paris. 1900. 

HANDBOOK OF FIGURE SKATING FOR 
USE ON THE ICE. With over 600 diagrams 
and illustrations and suggestions for nearly 
10,000 figures. By George Browne. 18mo. 
Pp. 126. Springfield, Mass.: ‘Barney & Berry. 
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A CALENDAR 
OF OLD NEW YORK 


Compiled by Charles Hemstreet, 


Author 
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of “ Nooks and Corners 
Old New York.” 


A beautiful and charming calendar, trem- 
iniscent of the early days of Manhattan» 
containing sketches of interesting and 
historic spots, with appropriate text and 
introduction by Mr. Hemstreet. Half tone 
remarque views of the same spots as they 
appear to-day add to its attractiveness. 


Beautifully Printed, ribbon tied 
and boxed. Price $1.00 postpaid, 


A, WESSELS CO., 7-9 W. 18th St., N. Y. 
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ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


A Volume by the Late Henry 
Traill.* 


I’rom the days of its ancient and middle 
empires to the present the land 
of Egypt has been the spoil of successive 
conquerors, and its defenseless position and 
weakness of its native inhabitants have 
in turn the prey of African 
Persian and Macedonian Kings, 
Roman Mamelukes, and Turkish 
Sultans. The last conqueror of all is John 
Hull, and it is mainly with the doings of 
that progressive individual in the land that 
Mr. Traill's new book on “ England, Egypt, 
und the Sudan” is concerned. It is a 
instructive and entertaining history, 
and particularly apropos at the present 
moment of our new colonial adventurings, 
and the little amiable controversy that we 
baving with John over the Nicaragua 
ind our right to protect our interests 


D. 


and new 


the 
rendered it 
potentates, 


Cuesars, 


most 


are 
Canal 
therein 
John 
protest 


should 
on the 


who 
do 


Bull Is the last 
against anything we 
American isthmus, since Lord 
masterly strategy in 1882, by which he 
seized and held control of the Suez Canal 
for England under the plea of military 
necessity furnishes a precedent and exam- 
ple we must always keep before our eyes. 
The treaty which was executed in October, 
1S8XS8, leaves the canal in a somewhat pecul- 
wherein we may trace the subtle 
influence of British diplomacy, of which 
we have lately had so pretty an instance. 
The Suez Canal is not “ internationalized, ’ 
It is not even fully neutralized, It is mere- 
ly clothed, as Lord Granville puts it, with 
that neutrality “which attaches by inter- 
national law to the territorial waters of *. 
neutral State in which a right of innocent 
vessels exists, but 
of hostility.’ 
“To a 


these re- 


man 


iar status, 


belligerent 
any 
on to 


for 
no right to commit 
And Mr. Traill 
power which commands the 
As she 


passage 
act 
goes say: 
sea 
strictions are innocuous can pre- 
their being turned to her disadvan- 
should be under no temptation to 
How they would stand the 
war under difficult conditions is 
another question.” A question which, in 
our dealings with England, we were wisely 
in advance! 
chapters of Mr. Traill’'s book 
ire concerned with the establishment of the 
Khédivate, the reign of Ismail Pasha, and 
he days of the Debt Commission, fol- 
the establishment of the An- 
-French condominium in Egypt, which 
was ta sudden dra- 
matic an end before Alexandria in 1882, A 
full interesting Arabi and 
the rebellion follows, and the raising of the 
for the Egyptians’’ in the 
the signal for its passing 
ntly permanently out of their grasp 
and fall of Alexandria 
Tel-el-Kebir, followed by 
the rebellion, wer« 
England to enter 


vent 
tage, sh¢ 
violate them, 


strain of 


lecting to consider 


Other 


lowed by 


come to so and 


and account of 
of “ Egypt 
hind 
ppare 
The bombardment 
battle of 


collapse of 


which was 


nd the 


quick 
the excuses needed 
her 

of protection of 
mnal the 
firms civil and military 


issert under the plea 
and the 


re- 


overeignty 
her bondholders 


and necessity of instituting 


in the administra 


f the 


t Khédivate 


The territorial dominion of our country 
r power beyond the seas have in the 
course of extended often by 
uneonscious and unwilling hands; but of all 
has 
and 
was the 


and bh 
history been 


sur empire builders malgré eux, there 


none to compare in unreadiness 
with Mr. Gladsione. It 
irony of fate that laid upon him, first 
estiblishment, and the ex- 


British authority 


uctancey 


afterward 
on of in Egypt.’ 


om which text our author proceeds to 
» out the good faith of England in this 
er, Since, had she really possessed any 
re designs of ISS3, it was 
spectacle, that of her Prime Min- 
his level best to beat a retreat 
t of the Soudan and leave it to the ten- 
mercies of the Mahdi and his fanatical 
Events, however, were too strong 
The ‘finger of destiny’ was at 
and it as it generally 
exactly the 
point, even 
did not recog- 


conquest in 


trange 


doing 


follower 
for him 
was pointing, 


point in such cases, to 
wanted it to 


it 1s asserted, she 


iengland 
h, as 

fact at the time. 
of Hicks Pasha 
selection of Gordon as 


ill-fated expedition 
the 


Soudan, 


followed by 
the 
which opens 


rnor of and the chapter 
with the entry of 
walls of the pal- 
with the 
dervishes into 
says Mr. Traill, 
shameful, that 
with the 
undoing the 
whether to 


tory 


ieroic figure into the 


of Khartoum, and closes 
1 of the bloodthirsty 
stronghold, is, 


and 


ntured 
o glorious 
endowed 


Englishman were 


enied to the 


gods, of 
well hesitate 


erve or destroy it.” 


he might 


particulars of Gordon's heroic de- 
the criminal inactivity 
until it was 
storm that 
the fate of martyred 


known there, are all treat- 


of Khartoum, 


home Ministry too late 


him, and the arose in 
their 
vecam 
gth by the author, and his story of 
equent the 
s army and the death of 
the annihilation of 
although fresh in 
like a 
Mr. Traill in his flow- 
itie stvle. ‘ L'Affaire Mar- 
0 perilously 


ivenging of Gordon by 
of the Sirdar 
lifa and his 
Vishes the 


reads chapter of ro- 


1 told by 


came 


in war with France and 
also fully 
the stand 


finds 


ro} aflame, ji 


ind 


phase 


1th matter am- 


the 1uthor'’s 


hand 


ntatives of the 





Wolseley's } 





| of its 





} race ind 


| the 





near to | 


| terful song 
| in the 


| two great Western powers in this remote 


region—-the clash of their secular rivalries 
at this furthest limit of the ancient coun- 
try for the control of which they had so 
long competed—is one of the most dramatic 


| incidents in modern history,’’ and it was 
| a fortunate thing for the peace 
| world that France decided to recede from 


of the 


her position at Fashoda, and leave the Up- 


| per Soudan to the undivided domination of , 


her great rival. 

Mr. Traill finally reaches the conclusion 
he started out to attain—that England has 
been selected by an inscrutable Providence 
as the guardian angel of the destiny of 
Egypt, and that it is now impossible for 
her to abandon the land of the Ptolemies to 
its fate, since it would immediately become 
the spoil of the other powers, and all the 
work that she has done there “in the in- 
terests of humanity "' would be lost. 

‘“Now,"' adds Mr, Traill, significantly, 
“can there be any one among those powers 
who doubts that, whatever efforts may be 
made either by diplomacy or by arms to 
dislodge her, she will never suffer herself 
to be driven from this post of duty by any- 


thing short of the overthrow of her naval | 


supremacy and the collapse of her em- 


pire’? 


that we have not profited by her example 
and logic, or which of us now shall cast the 
first stone at her? 


Tardy Appreciation of Markham. 

Vo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Few things are more commonly under- 
tood than the frequent fate of genius to 
fail of adequate recognition during the life 
An example of unusual 
seems to me, is furnished by 
If his verse has ever been 
equaled in point of sustained, purposeful 
strength in any language or any age, I 
have not yet been favored with an inkling 
of it Many, too many, there are, heedless 
if net ungenerous, that will look askance 
at one who, :ike myself, presumes boldly 
to declare the faith that is in him and ven- 


possessor 
note, it 
win Markham. 


| tures the prophecy that the next and suc- 


ceeding generations will award Edwin 
Markham the laurel of supreme singer that 
is denied him now. I say this notwith- 
standing the just recognition already 
corded him by the discerning. 

Some find him only a prophet of despair. 
Upon no one's sen- 


ac- 


J find him much more. 
sibilities grate the vaporings of mere cynic 
and pessimist more harshly than upon mine. 


But beneath the seeming pessimism of Mark- | 


ham may be detected readily 


of hope, an undeviating motive and purpose | 


and truth 
Granted. 


undying 
But dis- 
incendiary discon- 
the foundation of 
reform, from Babylon to 
Runnymede to Manila 


born of righteousness 
Discontent may be there. 
content rebellious, 
tent 
real progress and 
Bethlehem, 
Ba\ 


Tine 


aye, 


has always been 


from 


the 


soul that cries out in 
night breathes less of despair than an in- 
definable something that makes for the 
removal of conditions in which suffering is 
possible Ma laments the injustice 
ities by most of the 
majestic large- 
power of 


woundec 


sham 
endured 
with 


ind ine la 


‘Ss muse 


ness of thought and stupendous 





and ex would batter down 
selfishness and oppression that 


the temple of a 


feeling yression, 
walls of 
from their ruins may rise 
truer brotherhood 

His trend is never ignoble. His message 
is always uplifting if His 
zenius is dedicated not only to the creation 
imageries, but to the high and 
practical service of man, While other poets 
merely gratify our love of beauty, approach 


perfected art, or even reach 


revolutionary. 


of poetic 


our ideals of 
und sway the heart with note of human in- 
terest, Markham the 
Harveyized armor of error, prejudice, caste, 
ignorance, narrowness, and convention. Oth- 
ers compel us to tear our garments and prick 
our fingers with the brambles of long, pa- 
tient study and speculation we pluck 
the rose. Markham, presenting no chance for 
misconstruction, drives straight at the mar- 
row and fairly sweeps us off our feet with 
onrush of cyclonic intensity It has 
and is for others, soaring on sure 
wing, to flood the empyrean with delicate 
traccries of harmony; but it is for this war- 
rior of song to mount chariot of fire 
and thunder at the very the in- 
finite! 


pierces and shatters 


ere 


an 
been 


on 
gates of 


In his hands we witness the 
experiment of poesy, in a way, wedded to 
science. The ludicrous incompatibility that 
might result from such attempt by one less 
skillful is here avoided. Indeed, the beauty 
of the one and the yet unfathomed power of 
the other are here fused so happily that a 
genuine innovation in English literature is 
the outcome. Shelley, too, was a scientist; 


but it was not for him thus to merge two 


, systems of thought and action normally so 


heterogeneous. How well Markham has 
achieved the feat let these lines (speaking 

from ‘“‘The Mighty Hundred 
attest, also illustrating the 


of man) 


Years ”’ free, 


breezy, daring range of treatment so char- | 


acteristic of this poet: 


Yea, in the shaping of a grain of sand, 

He sees the law that made the spheres to 
be 
atom-worlds 
Hand, 
To whirl 


Sees spun by the Hidden 


about their small Aleyone. 
With spell of wizard Science on his eves, 
And augment his arm, he probes 
through space; 
Or pushes back the low, unfriendly 


To feel the wind of Saturn on hi 


on 


skies, 
face, 
He walks abroad upon the Zodiac, 

To weigh the worlds in balances, to fuse 
Suns in his crucible, and carry back 

The spheral music and the cosmic 

If environment wields the influence 
claimed for it—and who doubts it?—Edwin 
Markham was enviably well fitted for mas- 
Most of his life was passed 
inspiring Pacific Coast region. His 
found universal scope on 


news. 


vision 


Ed- | 


an undertone | 


successful | 


 BENJAMSIIN 


| has prepared for the consideration of his 


HARRISON 


fellow citizens an exhaustive 


study of the status of the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico, with cer- 
| tain ohservations regarding the probable effect of a continuance of the 


‘present policy of the Administration. 
dress upon this subject were garbled and very unsatisfactory to the 
The first complete revised expression of his views appears in 
the January number of the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, published 


author. 


to-day. 


RUSSELL 





of the charges. 





the Twentieth Century. 


The reports of his recent ad- 


A. ALGER 


| is writing for publication by Harper and Prothers a history of the war 
with Spain while he was Secretary of War. 
in the book relates to the sensational charges of General Miles regard- 
ing the quality of the food supplied to our soldiers. 
Alger does not hesitate to express his persona! opinion of the author 
This chapter of history appears in the January num- 
ber of the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, published to-day. 


ALFRED HARMSWORTH, 


Which of us in America to-day can say | the most famous journalist of Great Britain, iS now 1n this country. 
| Mr. Harmsworth toresees the formation of a Newspaper Trust during 


He also holds exceedingly interesting views 


The most virile chapter 


In it General 


regarding the daily journals of this country, and has embodied them in 


an article which appears in the January number of the 


NORTH 


AMERICAN REVIEW, published to-day. 


M. DE BLOWITZ, 


| REVIEW, published to-day. 


DEAR MR. HARVEY: 


The letter carrier never reached 


| will not find it difficult to read. 


China is hard to say. 





the famous correspondent of the London Tim's, and perhaps the most 
| competent of political observers, anticipates most extraordinary changes 
among the peoples of the earth during the n+xt hundred years. 
exhaustive statement of presen: con litions and his forecast of th future 
are presented in the January number o 


His 


the NORTH AMERICAN 


SIR ROBERT HART 


has collected the customs revenues of China for a score or more of 
years, and is universally recognized a3 the hivhest authority upon the 
trade conditions and possibilities of the Empire. , is. 
of a Jetter recently received from him: 


Following is a copy 


Peking, {) Oct., 1900 


I wrote a paper on “ Foreign Trade in China,” as re- 
| quested, and sent you a well written copy on the 18th of September 

Tientsin 
| | fear he fell into the hands of the Boxers 
I now send you another copy which | have run off quickly myself 
I am not sure I have covered all th: 
request suggested, but I consider the paper a reasonable presentation of the quest 
| from a Chinese point of view, which may be useful. 

We are in a chaotic condition here just 


heard of. 
and perished. 
I hope you 
ground the 


ion 


and has never since been 


who are still around us 


now, and what will be the 
Believe me, very truly yours, 


ROBERT HART. 


The artic'e to which Sir Robert refers, done laboriously by his own 


|hand, appears in the January number of the NORTH AMERICAN 


| REVIEW, published to-day. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


| is a close student of the politics, now so troublous, of Great Britain. He 
finds this a suitable time for the publication of a review of the situation. 
It appears in the January number of the NORTH AMERICAN RE- 


VIEW, published to-day. 


D. MENANT 


to-day. 


VIEW, published to-day. 


* * » 


JANUARY 


Publishei To-day. 


“The New Power in the South Pacific,’’ 
“ Some Interpreters of Wagner,” are timely and interesting topics. They are 
discussed in most readable articles, which appear in the 


is the author of a most interesting article upon Zoroastrianism and 
the Parsis, constituting the fif-h in the series upon the ‘‘ Great Religions 
of the World,’’ which has attracted so much attention. 
| the January number of the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, published 


W. D. HOWELLS 


has written a review of ‘‘ A Hundred Years of American Verse.’ It 
is printed inthe January number of the NORTH AMERICAN RE- 


It appears in 
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chains, in sight of the sovereign of oceans, 


| in the awful shadows of the arctic summits 


breasts of Hood, of Shasta, 
of Rainier. The stormy poet soul drank 
music in the distant midnight tumult of 
contending wild beasts, the crunching slide 
of the deadly avalanche. In those vast 


and verdured 





| among pines, 


mountain | 


eafions and valleys he was wooed to intro- 
spective thought by the tinkle of Summer 
rivulets, the minors of Winter’s breath 
These grew into him as he 
into them. He was not with them, but of 
them. What wonder, then, that he 
emerged, when the time arrived, from this 
protracted intimacy with the sublimest 


| guise of nature the globe affords, equipped 


for bardic utterance that dwarfs compeers 
' to pigmies? 

The world that may raise eyebrows in 
dissenting surprise at these conclusions is 


destined to subscribe to But 
hour has not yet struck. gs 
RA . a weeks before his death 
over ellow-townsman, Senator Cus 

K. Davis, little realizing how soon an 
words would apply aptly to his own case 
voiced eloquently this pathetic idea of post. 
humous appreciation. In an address ‘at 
the unveiling of the statue of ex-Goy John 
5. Pilisbury on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the Senator said: — 

Too often the world does not know that 
it has received largess from a hand of more 
than impartial bounty, until it comes time 
to lay garlands over a face upturned in the 
blindness of eternal sleep, and to speak 
vain words at the closed door of the cham- 
ber in which no sound ts heard. i 

JOHN TALMAN, 

St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 17, 1900. = 
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my be- 





